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LITERATURE. 


History of Interpretation. (The Bampton Lec- 
tures, 1885.) By Frederick W. Farrar. 
(Macmillan. ) 


Wuat with the restrictions imposed by the 
will of the Rev. John Bampton on the one 
hand, and by the topics already discussed by 
his predecessors on the other, the Bampton 
Lecturer’s range of subjects is gradually 
becoming narrower ; and the thoughtful occu- 
pant of the post has to exercise nearly as 
much wisdom in the choice of a theme as in 
its treatment. What Dr. Farrar’s subject 
would be was, however, readily forecasted by 
those who knew his literary career. With 
one or two trivial exceptions, exegesis has 
been the absorbing study of his life, and, 
directly or indirectly, the subject of all his 
writings. This may serve to account for the 
ease and rapidity with which the lectures 
were apparently produced, as well as for the 
large number of references with which they 
are accompanied. Their materials must have 
been accumulating in his common-place books 
during the studies necessitated by most of his 
previous writings. 

The book possesses all the excellencies 
and defects with which the author’s works 
have made the English public familiar. 
Taking the latter first, it exemplifies Dr. 
Farrar’s characteristic weakness in philosophy 
and his inadequate appreciation of the con- 
necting links which join philosophy with 
religion. This is not only indicated generally 
by a lack of logical cohesion, of homogeneous- 
ness and consistency, occasionally, too, by a 
want of what I should call intellectual mus- 
cularity, but is also betrayed by his treatment 
of particular portions of his subject. Thus 
one might have expected, in a series of 
academic discourses, something like a phil- 
osophical rationale of interpretation. Much 
of Dr. Farrar’s history would have been 
elucidated by a few preliminary remarks on 
the inevitable relations of speech and inter- 
pretation. Obviously the primary meaning 
of all verbal utterance is that intended by the 
speaker or writer. Experience, however, 
shows that it is not always easy to determine 
what that precise meaning is. This difficulty 
1s caused partly by the nature of language, 
which not only allows but postulates for 
its expressions various shades of meaning, 
partly by the nature of the human mind 
itself and the extreme subtilty and refine- 
ment of its discriminations. Hence it follows 
that the impression conveyed by language 
must be received—like most other impressions, 
especially of an abstract sort—ad modum 
recipientis; in other words, according to the 
eapacity and idiosyncracy of the recipient 
mind. In few instances is it possible to 


determine in the case of two hearers of a 





given abstract proposition how far the received 
impressions wholly and absolutely accord each 
with the other. This inherent difficulty in 
all verbal intercommunication is, of course, 
greater in the case of written language, espe- 
cially when the authors are dead, or when for 
any reason further explications of their 


meaning are unattainable. No doubt this 
inevitable vagueness in all language is not 
great enough to occasion practical incon- 
venience in ordinary matters ; but it becomes 
more serious when the communication assumes 
an authoritative or supernatural form, and 
when the welfare of men depends upon its 
infallible interpretation. We may therefore 
accept it as an axiom of hermeneutics that 
the more sacred and authoritative the utter- 
ance the greater its liability to variety of 
interpretation. Dr. Farrar is doubtless aware 
that most of the different methods of exegesis 
that have obtained in relation to the Jewish 
and Christian Scriptures are found to mark 
the interpretation of other sacred books, e.g., 
the Rig Veda and the Koran. He, however, 
writes as if the phenomena he describes were 
sut generis, and belonged only to the history 
of Biblical interpretation. 

A similar disregard of the philosophical 
aspects of his subject is apparent in his treat- 
ment of mediaeval hermeneutics. He omits, 
e.g., to notice how the whole question of 
interpretation was involved in the great con- 
troversy between Realism and Nominalism. 
Almost to a man the Realists were allegorists 
and mystics, while the Nominalists laid stress 
on the primary meaning of Scriptural lan- 
guage. William of Ockam, ¢.g., insists on 
the interpretation of Scripture by itself, not 
by the commentators. He also makes the 
truth and sanity of any given sense the proof 
of its divine inspiration. In a word, his 
ultimate appeal on the question of Scriptural 
veracity is to the reason or verifying faculty 
of men. How this rationalistic standpoint 
originated Luther’s independent and auto- 
cratic dealings with the text of Scripture, 
and thus contributed to the Reformation, is 
sufficiently obvious, though it is a point which 
Dr. Farrar has wholly overlooked. Ex- 
ception, too, may be taken to his remark on 
Abelard, that he was “rather an enquirer 
than a sceptic ’’—a distinction which Abelard 
would probably have regarded as without a 
difference. With all his liberality Dr. Farrar 
does not seem to have emancipated himself 
from the clerical prejudice which stig matises 
partial conviction, perhaps on indemonstrable 
subjects, in terms of blameworthy negation. 

A further illustration of inadequacy in treat- 
ing the philosophical bearings of his subject is 
found in Dr. Farrar’s remarks on Kant, Fichte, 
&c., and their followers. The off-hand asser- 
tion, ¢.g., that ‘* Kant’s categorical imperative 
could bear no living fruits,” is not only falsi- 
fied by abundant instances, but serves to prove 
that Dr. Farrar has not yet penetrated the 
lowest stratum on which the religious and 
ethical convictions of many thinkers are based. 
In the identification again which Kant made 
of religion with morality, most of his followers 
have recognised the essential similarity of his 
teaching to that of Christ himself. Incident- 
ally Dr. Farrar allows the philosopher’s stress 
on “the supernatural majesty of the moral 
law”; but he proceeds to add: ‘ Religion 





became, as it were, an adjunct to morals.” 


“Under the impulse which Kant had given, 
Christianity wasreplaced by vague religionism.”’ 
Surely the retort is obvious; viz., that in the 
teaching of Christ, religion does largely occupy 
the place of an adjunct to morals (cf, 
Matt. v. 23, 24; xxv. 32-46), and that a 
religionism dogmatically and ritualistically 
vague comes nearer to the most authentic 
phase of gospel teaching than most systems of 
dogmatic ecclesiasticism. Again, when he 
says of Fichte that ‘‘ we cannot pray to a God 
who is the moral order of the world,” or 
that ‘‘the system of Fichte might serve for 
an unanswerable philosophy; it is useless 
for any purpose of personal religion,” Dr. 
Farrar is not merely announcing one of those 
rhetorical platitudes common to academic 
preachers, but is convicting himself of an 
unworthy bias. He must surely be aware that 
there are modes of communicating with the 
Supreme Ruler of the universe besides that 
indicated in the Prayer Book, and that the 
sentiment of ‘‘ personal religion” is much too 
subtle and varied to be restricted to any one 
precise embodiment. Longfellow, with a 
poet’s insight, appears to have seen much 
further into the essence of Fichte’s teaching. 
Speaking of his lectures, he says: 

‘*There is more of the soul of Christianity in 
these lectures than in the sermons of all the 
rebel crew of narrow-minded, dyspeptic, so- 
called orthodox preachers, who rail against 
German philosophy, should they preach from 
one end of the year to another.” 


But the philosophical defects just noticed 
form part only of a general lack of logical 
cohesion which pervades the book. There is 
no indication that Dr. Farrar has laid down a 
scheme of interpretation harmonising with his 
theory, nor that he has digested his theory— 
so far, at least, as was possible, into a homo- 
geneous whole. To take a single instance, he 
rightly allows (see p. 7) the inherent multi- 
fariousness of Scriptural lan guage ; but when 
he comes to deal with special or individual 
expositors he animadverts severely on their 
want of exegetical decision. He complains, 
e.g., of the Schoolmen, “The phantom of a 
multiple sense led them yet deeper into the 
quagmires of prolixity”’ (p. 289, note6). He 
says that Jerome’s most serious fault is his 
‘- total lack of exegetic decision ” (p. 228), and 
of Semler that ‘‘ there could be no permanent 
life in principles of exegesis which were 
lacking in positive elements” (p. 405). It is 
not easy to see how these diverse sentiments 
are to be reconciled. Dr. Farrar must be 
aware, with his oft-expressed distrust of a 
mere dogmatic Christianity and his cordial 
dislike of the old theory of verbal inspiration, 
that in no department of Christian teaching 
has dogma exercised a more oppressive or 
mischievous influence than in the interpretation 
of the sacred text. Passages might be enumer- 
ated by the dozen capable of more than one 
rendering, perhaps charged with diverse read- 
ings, which have been hardened into infallibie 
oracles, and formed into burdensome credenda 
—like the Pharisaic prescriptions of old— 
‘“too heavy to be borne.” 

Lesser defects in Dr. Farrar’s lectures are 
those which characterise all his writings. 
Here, as elsewhere, the reasoner is occa- 
sionally lost in the rhetorician, and the 
attention of the teacher is continually di- 
verted from the continuity of the argum ent 
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to the exuberance and florid elegance of its 
illustrations. No doubt passages of great 
eloquence abound; but they are attended by 
a sense of restless effort, an undue and 
morbid craving after picturesque effect. Such 
phrases—e.g., as ‘‘ vaporous commonplace,’? 
“‘quagmires of prolixity,” ‘‘frozen sea of 
generalities,” ‘‘ Homiletics on the Phylloxera 
vastatrix of exegesis,’ however graphic, are 
too farfetched and recondite to please a 
rational reader. Dr. Farrar might usefully 
remember Sir John Cheke’s criticism of the 
style of Sallust, as given by Robert 
Ascham : 

‘‘ In Salust writing is more arte than nature, 
and more labor than arte ; and in his labor also 
to moch toyle as it were, with an uncontented 
care to write better than he could, a fault 
common to very many men.” 


Allowing, however, forthese deductions, Dr. 
Farrar’s lectures must be pronounced a work 
of very great merit. In the first place it 
stands alone in English literature as a con- 
nected history of Biblical exegesis, and thus 
fills for the time being a very conspicuous and 
much to be deplored gap. Next, it is marked 
by considerable and wide research. Thirdly, 
it is distinguished, like all the author’s 
‘ writings, by a broad and catholic spirit, due 
abatement being made for its treatment of 
philosophy, which Dr. Farrar clearly con- 
siders as ‘the Handmaid of Theology,” in 
the sense of bearing her train, not in that pre- 
ferred by Kant, going before her with a lan- 
tern. Fourthly, it displays on the main 
subject, as well as on incidental points, a 
keen insight into the necessary conditions of 
the question. What, for example, could be 
truer or better expressed than this pithy 
criticism of the theory of ‘‘ verbal” inspira- 
tion, which is by no means obsolete in Philis- 
tine centres of English theology ? 


‘*A dogma which attaches to the crudest and 
least spiritual narrative of Genesis or Judges 
the same ethical value and supernatural in- 
fallibility as to the words of Christ is the 
death-blow to all sane, all manly, all honest 
interpretation ” (p. 28). 

The best portions of the lectures are those 
which deal with gross and fantastic perver- 
sions of exegesis. The silly fancies of mystics, 
typists, allegorists, of whom Sir P. Sidney well 
remarked that they 


‘* Of others’ children changelings use to make.”’ 


frequently, it may be added, by means 
of the gipsey deforming process mentioned by 
Sheridan in his well-known employment of 
the same imagery. In this particular the 
book seem to me most opportune. Allegory 
is not only, as Dr. Farrar observes, affiliated 
to rationalism, inasmuch as it affords an escape 
from absurd or illiberal interpretation ; it is 
also the product of ecclesiasticism, as providing 
a basis for hierarchical and ritual teaching. 
The recent development in the English Church 
has brought this home to many a thoughtful 
layman, whose intellect is perpetually insulted 
by grotesque fancies and puerile inanities, 
which are made to do duty for serious argu- 
ments. Nor less is the service which the 


lectures might be calculated to render in 
dissipating what remains in English thought 
of bibliolatry with its concomitant perversities. 
That it lacks positive and constructive ele- 





ments is admitted by Dr. Farrar himself. But 
it is eminently qualified to clear the way for 
a theory of the Bible, its origin, scope, and 
intention, which will bring it into greater 
harmony with science and with every other 
department of human truth. 

The book is appropriately dedicated to the 
Master of Balliol, of whose well-known essay 
on “The Interpretation of Scripture” in 
Essays and Reviews it is little more than a 
historical and illustrative expansion. The 
cordial greeting which Dr. Farrar’s book has 
received, contrasted with the anathemas hurled 
against Mr. Jowett’s essay, may be taken as a 
criterion of the progress of English theology 
during the last twenty-five years. 

Joun Owen. 








The Aeneid of Virgil. Translated by Wil- 
liam J. Thornhill. (Dublin: Hodges & 
Figgis; London: Longmans.) 


Ir is, perhaps, overbold to compare a work 
of such importance as this with other transla- 
tions, when absence from a library makes the 
comparison depend on memories and impres- 
sions. But, with this reservation, I must 
avow that Canon Thornhill’s work is not only, 
so far as I can judge, the best verse trans- 
lation of Virgil I have ever read, but one of 
the very best classical translations in the 
language. The most essential—I do not 
say the only essential—quality of a good 
translation is that it should fascinate and 
carry on an English reader as the original 
does a scholar. If, however, in doing this, it 
departs for the sake of effect too widely from 
the original matter, it achieves being good 
literature at the cost of inaccuracy and sub- 
stitution; if, on the other hand, accuracy to 
the original is preserved so tenaciously as to 
make the translation a weariness and a puzzle 
to a non-scholar, it dies of its own merit. 
Like the voyage of Aeneas is that of the 
translator— 
“* Scyllam atque Charybdim 
Inter utramque viam leti discrimine parvo.” 

But if we lay aside these abstract considera- 
tions, and look at Canon Thornhill’s version 
as it stands, it will be found to bear the test 
mentioned above, in a very remarkable way. 
It is in blank verse; and in blank verse 
modelled—not, indeed, with slavish fidelity, 
but with a strong similarity both of cadence 
and phrase—on that of Milton. Much might 
be said pro and con the affinity between 
Milton and Virgil, and the propriety of 
reproducing the latter in the style of the 
former. To me, I must confess, the tone and 
temperament of the two poets seem almost 
too different to permit the transference with- 
out a sense of incongruity. But, if we con- 
cede that it was to be done, we cannot possibly 
deny that Canon Thornhill has done it mar- 
vellously well. 

But before proceeding to adduce specimens 
in support of this view, it may be permitted 
to raise one or two points in reference to the 
elaborately annotated Preface (pp. i.-xxxiii.), 
in which the translator’s theories seem to 
contrast unfavourably with his actual per- 
formance. In the first place, is it really 
necessary to contend with vehemence that ‘‘ the 
heroic blank verse” (p. 7) is well adapted to 
represent a great epic to English ears? Who 





—. 


are the persons who now ‘consider blank 
verse to be essentially prosaic”? If they 
exist, do they not think the hexameter, or the 
iambic, equally so? In a word, is not Canon 
Thornhill demolishing men of straw? That 
it is exceptionally easy to write bad and poor 
blank verse, everybody knows; but this fact 
does not constitute blank verse a prosy metre, 
nor is the opinion that it does so worth an 
answer. Solutum est ambulando, long ago, 
and now by Canon Thornhill. 

In the second place, is he not (pp. xix, 
XXxi.-iii.) slightly misconceiving the charge— 
if such it can be called—brought against all 
verse translation by Messrs. Butcher and 
Lang? So far as I remember their doctrine, 
it was not a condemnation of verse, but a 
justification of prose as a medium for trans- 
lation; and it was coupled with a reminder, 
surely true and useful, that, in poetic diction, 
the fashion of this world is especially apt to 
pass away and transform itself. The proper 
inference is, I think, one that Canon Thorn- 
hill might welcome—that verse translators 
would do well to take as their standard some 
style of verse, such as Milton’s, that has stood 
the test of time, rather than a more modern 
and, perhaps, more transitory mode—such as 
that of Tennyson or Swinburne. 

In the third place, a very reasonable claim 
for freedom in translation (p. xxxii.) is 
defended by an analogy that seems curiously 
defective. In contending that a translator 
may express what the original only implies, 
he argues thus: 

‘If I describe a landscape to a painter, and 
set him down to produce it on his canvas, he 
cannot be said to add to my description, because 
he paints the sky blue and the trees green, 
although I may have said nothing at all to him 
about the blueness of the sky or the greenness 
of the trees. Such colouring, where not incon- 
sistent with the particular description, is implied 
in the description, and is only properly ex- 
hibited in the painting.” | 

But surely this proves nothing or too much. 
The art of the narrator and that of the 
painter are not in pari materia; the art of the 
poet and that of the translator are. If 
Virgil in a given passage omits to mention 
the colour of the sky or trees, leaving it to 
the imagination, there is surely a prima facie 
reason why his translator should do the same. 
The freedom which Canon Thornhill claims of 
supplementing Virgil’s words by his implied 
thoughts is one that he may take, but at his 
peril. Ifhis performance is, on the whole, 
Virgilian, no one will enquire too curiously 
how he made it so. 

Finally, in defence of the use of alex- 
andrines, surely it is not necessary to affirm 
(p. xxx.) that in Dryden’s general poetry 
they are ‘‘as thick as stars in the Milky 
Way.” Dryden uses them with skill and 
ear, not with a wild profusion. 

And now, as the translator appeals to the 
public as to Cesar, demanding “to be judged 
on my dealing with the best passages of 
my author” (p. iii.), it is high time to 
open the tribunal. Passages of familiar ex- 
cellence will be the best evidence. It will 
be observed that line-for-line translation is 
absolutely eschewed. So far as I can judge, 
without counting, the translation must exceed 
the original by nearly a third, in number of 





lines. 
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For vivid narrative, the death of Priam 
(bk. ii, 1. 545, &c.) will serve as a specimen : 


‘¢ When Pyrrhus thus: ‘ Be then our envoy down, 

And greet from us our sire Pelidés well ; 

Nor prithee fail at fitting length to — 

Our crying deeds, and how his graceless boy 
Doth prove a recreant to his knightly blood ; 
Now die.’ And with the word the trembling sire 
On to the very altar-steps he drew, 

Staggered, and sliding through the plenteous 
re 


Shed from his murdered son; and twining fast 

His wreathéd left hand in his silvery hair, 

High in the right he bared his or blade, 

Then hid it to the hand-grip in his side. 

Such Priam’s fate and end, his closing scene, 

With Troy in flames, her towers in ashes laid, 

His dying eyes before.”’ 

There is less of Milton here than usual; but 
for vigour of language and rhythm it stands 
clear above most versions of the Boe oo 
though perhaps the closing sigh, the Virgilian 
pathos of the last lines, cannot be fully 
matched. 

Virgil, when he chooses, is a master of the 
weird—that nameless shudder at the unseen 
world which we are apt to claim as our 
Northern inheritance. Let us try his translator 
on such a passage from the ‘‘ Passion of 
Dido” (pp. 140-1), where the very shrine of 
Sychaeus speaks woe upon the forsaken queen: 

‘‘Thence—or did fancy dream ?— 
Unearthly sounds were heard and ghostly cries 
be - the night did shroud the earth, as 

oO 
The dead man called and summoned her away. 
Oft on the roof the solitary owl 
Death-boding plained, and dropped his dirge- 
like note 

In one weird, long-drawn, melancholy wail. . . 
Now—in her dreams—with stern unpitying face 
Aeneas’ self her maddened flight pursues : 
Now seems it she is ever left alone, 
Wends some long way alone, and ever seeks . 
Her Tyrians in some lone deserted land.” 


This, and especially the early part of it, 
is excellent; still better, because of a more 
difficult original, is the version (bk. vi., 
p. 289) of Anchises’ famous psychology : 


“ Through each part a thinking mind diffused 
—< with the mass, and atirs the mighty 
whole. 
Thence souls of men and beasts, the flying kind, 
= a those monstrous shapes old Ocean 
ree 
Beneath the surface of his marble floor. 
Sparks from one common soul divine, these all 
ethereal laws and fiery energies 
Of that their heavenly birth observant own 
In so far as, of clog clay unharmed, 
Nor frame of mould, nor dying embers gross, 
May dull their blunted powers ; but, so alloyed, 
To weak emotions prone and passions low, 
a joy and grieve, desire and fear, nor more, 
In fleshly prison mewed of sensyous gloom, 
Discern their native skies.” 


This is, indeed, to have read Milton, and 
several other writers too, to some purpose. 
Yet the passage of most sustained vigour— 
too long, I fear, for quotation—is the close of 
book iii. (pp. 107-113) ; the scene of Aetna’s 
fiery turmoil and her blinded giant stalking 
from the hills. On the other hand, the 
episode of Nisus and Euryalus (bk. ix., pp. 
343-58), though it contains fine lines; ¢.g., 


_ “ No after years, 
Let Fate but smile to-night and bid me live, 


Shall speak me other than this deed would show,” | 


is, on the whole, disappointing. But bk. xii. 
is excellent throughout, save in Turnus’s 
dying speech (p. 528), which certainly falls 
flat. His last words are unduly expanded. 


Enough has been said, I hope, to indicate the 
general merit of this remarkable translation ; 
but it is impossible, in the limits of such an 
article as this, to point out the beauties and 
literary felicities which star its pages. It is, 
like the burden of Atlas, sétellis ardentibus 
aptum—some that have shone in the firma- 
ment of Shakspere, or in that of Milton, and 
and some, apparently, kindled in Canon 
Thornhill’s own mind by the igneus vigor 
ot coelestis origo of Virgil. 

It is an ungracious, yet, perhaps, a neces- 
sary, task to mark flaws where merits are so 
many. On p. 35,1. 5, is not Zyre an error 
for Carthage? On p. 40, the last lines rhyme ; 
so do ll. 4-5 on p. 43; ll. 13-14 on p. 153; 
ll. 18-19 on p. 128; ll. 5-6 and Il. 15-16 on 
p- 818. There may be authority for abbre- 
viating and modernising Latin proper names; 
yet, in a classical translation, such forms as 
‘‘ Here’les” (p. 106), ‘‘Xanth” (p. 124), 
‘ Mycon and Gyar” (p. 82), ‘‘ Assarac” 
(p. 242), certainly jar the ear. Once or 
twice the translator, aspiring to the effective, 
only achieves the queer, as in Dido’s final 
curse (p. 150): 


** Fight all—who—what—or are or e’er shall be.’ 


“Solved each honest doubt”? suggests an idea, 
in English, quite alien to Virgil’s “ solvit- 
que pudorem” (p. 119). The original says 
nothing about ‘‘ Babes of span length from un- 
drained nipple snatched ” (p. 224) ; this must 
be an unconscious reminiscence of the ‘‘ babes 
of a span length in hell,”” which we owe to a 
more desperate theologian than Virgil. The 
first couplet on p. 205 contains something of 
a contradiction in terms. ‘‘ Heaven disposes 
best” (p. 59) has not half the sadness of Dis 
aliter visum; nor is the truly “ Virgilian 
cry ae 
Hector ubi est ?”* 

improved or equalled by such an expansion as 
(p. 94)— 


‘* Or if a ghost and quenched thy light of life, 
O where, when thou art here, can Hector be?” 


This tendency to unnecessary expansion is, 
erhaps, the most serious defect in a trans- 
fation which is, I repeat, readable from end 
to end, brilliant on every page, and a most 
valuable aid towards a wider comprehension 
of the greatest of Roman posta. 

E, D. A. Morswgap, 


‘‘ Eminent Women.”—IMadame Roland. By 
Mathilde Blind. (W. H. Allen.) 


Miss Burp has added to Mr. Ingram’s series 
a lively and entertaining volume, which reveals 
a nm deal of study of French literature, and 
makes known to English readers new facts 
concerning the ‘‘eminent woman”’ the story 
of whose life is related. In 1884 M. Dauban 
published four letters, written by Mdme. 
Roland when in prison, which reveal that she 
had given her heart to the man to whom they 
were addressed—the Girondist, Buzot. 

Miss Blind’s sympathies are strongly with her 
heroine ; and by a skilful use of her materials 
she has succeeded in bringing clearly before 
her readers the social circumstances and the 
personal feelings by which Mdme. Roland 
was actuated, alike as a young girl impor- 
tuned by many suitors, and afterwards as the 


‘*Si lux alma recessit, 














| 


dutiful wife of the too grave and overbearing 





Roland. In the historical setting to her 
story Miss Blind has been less successful. 
She seems hardly to have taken trouble 
enough about it. Her sketch of France before 
the Revolution will give confused, if not 
wrong, ideas of the condition of the people, 
while it leaves untouched the more important 
aspect of affairs, so far as the future of 
Mdme. Roland was concerned. The status of 
the peasantry, for instance, is described in 
words of which there may be as many inter- 
pretations as readers. On p. 93 Miss Blind 
writes as follows: 

“Although the peasants were everywhere 
wretchedly treated, they were worse off in 
some parts of France than in others: emanci- 
pated in this district, while in that they were 
in the truly purgatorial condition of what 
was called métayers, being neither bond nor 
free—so as to be equally deprived of the rights 
of liberty and the privileges of serfdom.” 

Miss Blind ascribes the poverty of France 
mainly to the rapacity with which the pri- 
vileged classes had cast the whole burden of 
taxation on the shoulders of the people 
(p. 95). After this assertion she represents 
the nobles and clergy as forming the pri- 
vileged classes, and writes of the bourgeoisie 
as the “fone sound and robust limb in the 
French body politic.” Miss Blind, no doubt, 
is aware of the facts; but as she does not state 
the contrary, readers of her work muy be led 
to infer that the bourgeoisie was not a pri- 
vileged class. In short, the separation of 
the bourgeoisie from the people—the political 
fact which most requires emphasis in a life 
of Mdme. Roland—is left out of account. 
The theories upheld by Mims. Roland and 
her friends to a great extent ran counter to 
the habits, ideas and prejudices of their 
countrymen ; and as a distinctive party the 
Girondists never found support except among 
a small section of the bourgeoisie. Thero 
was, indeed, no ideal more impossible of 
realisation in France in 1792-93 than that 
decentralised, unsocialistic, democratic, and 


theistic republic, resting on the political 


virtue and intelligence of the masses, to the 
last trustingly and lovingly upheld by Brissot, 
in his Patriote Frangais, as the one cure fér 
the evils alike of the old monarchy and of the 
Revolution. Beetaa M. Ganpiner. 








THE BERLIN MSS. OF PETRARCH'S *‘ RIME.”’ 


Die Berliner Handschriften der Rime Petrarca’s, 
By Carl Appel. (Berlin: Reimer. ) 


Ir is some consolation for our loss of so many 
of the treasures from the Hamilton Collection 
to know that the Germans are making good 
use of those that have passed into their 
hands. The present small volume contains 
a detailed description of seven MSS. of 
Petrarch’s Rime, which were bought at the 
Hamilton sale, and are henceforth to be 
known as the “Berlin MSS.” Herr Appel 
assigns them all to the fifteenth century, but 
his conclusions on this head are not always 
well founded. It is hardly safe, for instance, 
to assume, as he does, that a MS. must have 
been executed prior to 1459, because in a 
register of births inserted in it the first entry 
happens to be under that year. Only three 
out of the seven MSS. eontain the whole of 
the Rime, but in two of these Herr Appel 
has diseovered a sonnet which he believes has 
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never hitherto been printed. Its reproduction 
here may help to settle the question of its 
authorship, which Herr Appel does not take 
upon himself to decide, though he inclines to 
think it a genuine sonnet of Petrarch’s: 


‘© Dimme, cor mio, non mio, ma di colei 
Da cui bei ochi tu mi fusti tolto, 
Non ti de’ amor per servo al suo bel volto ? 
Hor sei venuto a mi e lassato hai lei. 

Non sai tu che acceptar non ti porrei 
Contra la sua voglia, vagabundo e stolto? 
Non creder dunqua da mi esser racolto, 
Ma sen¢a mi te convien star cum lei.— 

O, che far deb’ io, misero dolente ? 

Tu via mi cacci e quella non mi vole.— 
Non te vol ?—Non mai vole, anci mi caccia. 

Ad amor dunque convien ti lamente 
De V’impia donna mia et a lui ti dole, 

Che me ti tolsi et hor si te discaccia.”’ 


Herr Appel has also been fortunate in 
bringing to light what appears to be an un- 
published commentary on the Trionfi. It is 
to be hoped, if this be really the case, that 
we may not have long to wait for an edition 
of it. The question as to the authenticity of 
the Vatican MS., which is supposed to be in 
Petrarch’s own handwriting, is dealt with at 
some length. Herr Appel suspects it, on 
many grounds, to be a forgery; but reserves 
his final judgment until he has had an oppor- 
tunity of examining the actual MS. There 
is much that will interest the student of 
Petrarch in the discussion as to the proper 
sequence of the Rime. Though at first sight 
the purely chronological order, so far as it can 
be ascertained, seems the natural one, Herr 
Appel is probably right in supposing that 
Petrarch intentionally departed from it at 
times. A table is appended showing the 
order in which the poems are given by Aldus 
(1501), Marsand, the Hamilton MSS., and 
the edition of 1515 (1513 ?) respectively. 

Pacet Toynpee. 








History of the Pacific States of North America. 
By Hubert H. Bancroft. (San Francisco ; 
London: Triibner.) 


Donte the twelvemonth that has elapsed since 
our last notice of this vast compilation three 
fresh volumes have been added to the series. 
The promised rate of production is thus still 
maintained ; and as eleven of the twenty-five 
volumes announced in the original scheme 
have already been issued, subscribers may con- 
fidently hope to be in possession of the whole 
work within the next five years. The mere 
mechanical labour involved in such rapid 
composition is of course beyond the power of 
any single writer ; but as the work progresses 
it becomes more and more evident that the 
nominal author’s functions are chiefly of an 
editorial character. These, however, appear 
on the whole to be efficiently performed, not- 
withstanding a certain lack of perspective, 
the inevitable discrepancies of style, and 
occasionally even the expression of opinions 
out of harmony with those generally advocated 
on current topics. But after every allowance 
is made for the help afforded by some twenty 
anonymous fellow-workers, the mere super- 
vision and control of such a colossal under- 
taking must still tax the energies of the 
presiding genius to the utmost. Hence the 
wonder is, not that there are so many 
inequalities and shortcomings, but that such a 
fair standard of excellence should be main- 





tained during the progress of such an arduous 
literary enterprise. 

The three latest volumes, forming vols. 
Viii., xiv., and xxiii. of the whole series, deal 
respectively with Mexico from 1824 to 1861; 
California from 1801 to 1824; and the North- 
west Coast from 1800 to 1846. The several 
parts thus continue to be issued somewhat 
promiscuously, doubtless according as they 
are sent in by the writers engaged on the 
different sections; but the inconvenience 
caused by this irregular process of production 
can only be of a temporary character. Each 
volume being carefully numbered both accord- 
ing to its order in the general scheme and in 
its proper division, all will fall into their 
place on the completion of the whole series. 
At the same time, it is to be regretted that a 
regular sequence could not be observed, at 
least for the several sections. For the moment 
there is an awkward gap in the history of 
Mexico from 1803 to 1824, vol. vii., covering 
that important period, having been anticipated 
by vol. viii., which follows vol. vi., dealing 
with the record from 1600 to 1803. 

But, apart from this consideration, the 
present volume must be pronounced one of the 
best that has yet appeared. Lucid exposition 
and a thoroughly impartial tone characterise 
the treatment of the stormy epoch which 
followed the expulsion of the Spaniard, and 
which was continued down to the flight of 
Miramon and the establishment of liberal 
principles under Juarez in 1861. The 
causes are ably set forth of the chronic 
anarchy which prevailed throughout the 
whole of this eventful epoch during which 
as many as 300 successful or abortive pro- 
nunciamientos followed in rapid succession, 
attended by ten changes of government and 
the rise and fall of nearly fifty presidents, 
dictators, or usurpers, intervening between 
the two empires of Iturbide and Maximilian, 
both of whom were executed. It is well 
remarked that 
‘the primary obstacle and mistake lie in ex- 
aggerated ideas of liberty, interpreted as 
license, with might as right. The people copy 
the letter, not the spirit, of the United States’ 
constitution. They grasp too readily at any 
plausible project without weighing its value 
and ulterior effect; and, unguided by leading 
principles, they neglect to carry out its com- 
mendable features with any degree of reasonable 
consistency. . . . In Mexico climatic influence 
and indolence of character tend to diminish the 
importance of home, and hinder the acquire- 
ment of property among the masses. Having 
therefore less to risk, they hesitate less in yield- 
ing to the appeal of turbulent and designing 
leaders, who feel no compunction in plunging 
the country into tumult and civil war for the 
attainment of private ends. Impetuous by 
nature and impatient under restraint, they are 
readily fired by flaming and plausible outcries 
to turn against the salutary and corrective 
limitation of reform, allowing no time for 
testing its value or letting it take root... . 
A leading factor in the strife is the army; at 
times a mere instrument, but only too often the 
arbiter. Inflated by self-importance since the 
war of independence, it readily develops into a 
cormorant feeding on the vitals of the nation. 
It becomes the pliant instrument of ambitious 
spirits, who. . . become party leaders, menace 


the supreme government itself, and either 
— ae or install more compliant rulers ” 
(p. 799). 


The absence of bias is conspicuous, especially 





in the treatment of the disastrous war with 
the United States, which, undertaken in de- 
fence of Texas, ended in the loss of that state 
and of other territory covering a total area of 
over 650,000 square miles. The right of an 
Anglo-Saxon minority in Texas to set up an 
independent government is denied; and the 
rebellion is traced to its true cause, the desire 
to open a fresh market for African slavery in 
contempt of the organic laws of the Mexican 
republic. 

‘“‘The slaveholders of the southern states 
wanted no independent state there forming a 
barrier to the advance of their favourite in- 
stitution. The Texans, on their side, in order 
to stimulate the desire of the slaveholders for 
annexation, inserted in their constitution a 
clause giving rights of citizenship to all white 
immigrants after a residence of only six months, 
and authorising them to bring in their slaves, 
at the same time that the importation of slaves, 
except from the United States, was strictly 
forbidden. Free negroes and mulattoes were 
required to leave the country within a short 
time under penalty of being reduced to bond~ 
age” (p. 323). 

Then came the recognition (1837) of Texan 
independence by Congress, and the reply to 
Mexico’s protest that Texas, as a sovereign 
state, had the right to secede if it suited her 
interests. But 
‘‘ this was quite a different doctrine from that 
enforced at the mouth of the cannon by the 
Northern United States against the Southern 
twenty-five years after. Of course, it is right 
for a Mexican state to secede if the United 
States wants it; but it is very wrong for any 
of the states of the Northern Confederation to 
secede on any pretext whatever” (p. 326). 


Still more severe are the comments on the 
personal action of President Polk, who 


“ recklessly waged a devastating war, and yet 
pretended to be sighing for peace. His sup- 
porters in the press advocated the bombard- 
ment of Mexican cities, and an inhuman 
destruction of Mexican life. Those barbarous 
sentiments were aggravated by the false pre- 
text on which they were urged—namely, that 
Mexico had provoked the war. It was Pre- 
sident Polk’s action in ordering troops beyond 
the limits of the United States and into 
Mexican territory that brought on the war. 
It was an assumption on his part of powers 
not vested in him by law. The war, though 
recognised by Congress after hostilities had 
begun, was in fact the device of Polk and his 
party” (p. 547). 

But the natural expansion of nations, 
whether founded on absolute or democratic 
principles, has never been retarded by moral 
considerations ; and the$best defence of the 
action of the Northern republic towards her 
Southern neighbour was the plea then and 
since frequently urged, that it was her 
‘“‘ manifest destiny”? to advance westwards, 
and absorb all the land from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific seaboard. 

The progress of this irresistible movement 
further north, combined with an account 
of geographical discovery in the Missouri, 
Columbia and Fraser basins forms the chief 
subject of volume xxiii., the second dealing 
with the North-west coast regions. Here a 
different hand and inferior workmanship 
are at once evident. Considerable in- 
terest certainly attaches to the accounts of 
Lewis and Clarke’s expedition up the Mis- 
souri and down the Columbia in 1805-06; to 
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Fraser and Stuart’s explorations of the rivers 
named after those pioneers ; to Astor’s adven- 
tures in the Far West; to the discussion of 
the Oregon question ; and, generally, to the 
relations of the North-west and Hudson’s 
Bay trading companies. All these subjects 
are treated in great detail, and of those 
hitherto issued this volume alone is supplied 
with an index. But the tyro or literary hack 
is too often betrayed in a pedestrian style, 
full of startling solecisms, and at times sinking 
to the lowest depths of bathos. At a merry 
meeting of Indians, half-breeds, trappers, and 
others, we are told that ‘‘the cataracts of 
hybrid oaths in the hiccoughed jargon of 
Indian, French, and English, were enough to 
puzzle Satan.”” On Wyeth’s party inscribing 
their names on the face of Independence 
Rock on the bank of the Sweetwater, it is 
remarked that ‘‘of sach is glory; and these 
mountain bourgeois of a truth possess the same 
right to distinguishment as Napoleon, whose 
monuments must be made by hands, while 
nature here prepares one for the children of 
the wilderness.” Elsewhere we read that 
‘beneath yon mound lies him [sic] who was 
your friend, your father”; and the most 
extravagant language is used in reference to 
‘ohn M‘Loughlin, familiarly known as “‘ King 
George,” a very worthy person doubtless, 
and a useful servant of the North-west Com- 
pany in the Columbia district for some twenty 
years during the first half of this century. 


**Once seen he was never forgotten. Before 
or after him his like was unknown. There was 
an almost unearthly grandeur in his presence. 
Body, mind, and heart were all carved in 
gigantic proportions. ... We shall see achieved 
by his wise and humane policy a bloodless 
revolution, savage foes metamorphosed into 
steadfast friends, a wilderness teeming with 
treachery into a garden of safe repose... . His 
life should be written by the recording angel, 
and pillared at the crossing of the two chief 
highways of the universe. His fiery gentle- 
ness, his mild energy, his unfathomable in- 
tegrity,” 
and so forth. Then comes the anti-climax : 
‘Originally a member of the Church of 
England, Father Blanchet professes to have 
converted him to Jesuitism [ sic] in 1841,” as 
if ‘‘ Jesuitism’? were some rival Christian 
sect into which laymen can be received with- 
out more ado. 

Here is a passage which for sheer im- 
becility could scarcely be surpassed : 
**It is not so easy as it was to worship men. 
It is not so easy as it was to worship anythin 
—except money. The world is getting old an 
rheumatic; and, with a sense of its own infir- 
mities comes a sense of infirmity in all things. 
We used to adore nature, bathing in sunshine, 
revelling in woods, and floating down calm 
currents. But with the balmy air come now 
flying bugs, rattlesnakes creep through the 
waving grass; and, beneath the placid sun- 
silvered waters the big fish are all devouring 
the little fish, Why are men made like fishes } 
Nature is no longer adorable. Nature is a 
fascinating fraud. Nature is a failure ” (p. 704). 
Why does Mr. Hubert Howe Bancroft allow 

18 name to appear as author on the title-page 
of volumes containing such rubbish as this ? 

Of volume xiv., the second devoted to 
California, there is little to be said after the 
remarks in previous notices on the inordinate 
amount of space assigned to that region. Here 
are 795 large quarto pages, embracing not 





more than twenty-three years (1801-24) of 
the general history of a country whose 
civilised population scarcely exceeded 3,500 
at the end of that period. The local annals of 
the different districts is brought down to 
1830, when the white element was still under 
4,300, and the aborigines probably not more 
than 50,000 altogether. Under these cir- 
cumstances history sinks to a dreary record of 
trivial incidents, which, spread over six or 
seven bulky volumes, becomes absolutely un- 
readable. In the language of a writer in 
the North American Review, quoted by the 
editor in reference to another matter, “a 
work of oppressive dimensions has been con- 
structed, and the narrative . . . is crushed 
under a weight of irrelevant matter, enough 
to change the native hue of resolution in the 
most determiaed reader.” It is but fair to 
add that over a hundred pages of the present 
volume is occupied with ‘a pioneer register 
and index,” the compilation of which must 
have cost immense labour, and which will 
doubtless possess a certain prospective interest, 
at least for the inhabitants of California. 
A. H. Keanr. 








NEW NOVELS. 

Vendetta! or the Story of One Forgotten. 
By Marie Corelli. In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 
St. Briavels. By Mary Deane. In 3 vols. 

(Hurst & Blackett.) 


Across the Garden Wall. By tho Hon. Mrs. 


Greene. In 2 vols. (White.) 

Old Iniquity. By Phoebe Allen. (Sonnen- 
schein. ) 

Francis: a Socialist Romance. By M. Dal 
Vero. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Gladys’ Peril. By John Coleman. (Bristol: 


Arrowsmith. ) 


Spell Bound. By Will Howarde. (Sonnen- 
schein. ) 


Teresa Itasca, and other Stories. By Avery 
Mac Alpine. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Tue title of Miss Marie Corelli’s novel and 
the solitary design which decorates the cover 
—a hand grasping a stiletto in an un- 
pleasantly business-like fashion—combine to 
promise a blood-thirsty and blood-curdling 
story; and readers to whom a book of this 
complexion is dear and delightful will as- 
suredly rise from the perusal of Vendetta 
with much satisfaction of soul. The title is 
not quite accurately descriptive; for a vendetta, 
strictly speaking, is a family affair, and Miss 
Corelli’s story deals with the carrying out of 
a scheme of private vengeance. But this is a 
trifle which, to the ordinary novel reader, will 
be a matter of no moment. Whatever be the 
title of a story, he will be well satisfied if its 
contents are of such a character that he 
forgets or resolutely ignores bed-time; and if 
the small hours con.inue to strike in vain, 
satisfaction will rise into delight. Such will 
probably be the experience of many readers 
of Vendetta; for it is a novel not be lightly 
recommended to people of well-regulated 
minds, whose proud boast it is that they can 
lay down any book at the call of duty. In 
their case pride will certainly go before de- 
struction and a haughty spirit before a fall, as 
every chapter will scem just the chapter 





which compels them to read on that they may 
see ‘‘what comes next.” The hero of the 
story is Count Fabio Romani, a wealthy 
Italian nobleman, who, in his youth, plays 
the part of Jonathan to the David of Guido 
Ferrari, an impecunious painter. Romani 
falls in love with, and speedily marries, a 
beautiful girl whom he sees in a religious 
procession. In 1884, three years after his 
marriage, which has been for him one 
of unalloyed happiness, he is stricken 
down in the streets of Naples by the 
cholera, then raging in that city. Being 
supposed to be dead, he is hastily 
coffined and conveyed to the family vault, 
where after a few hours health and con- 
sciousness come back to him. After a time 
of terror, which changes his hair from black 
to white, and altogether ages him so much 
that he is unrecognisable by those who know 
him best, he makes his escape; and in the 
garden of his home sees his wife exchanging 
caresses with his friend, who, he learns, has 
been her lover since the early days of their 
marriage. The knowledge of his changed 
appearance suggests the plan of a terrible 
revenge, which is to culminate in the recog- 
nition by the victims of the identity of the 
avenger. To the record of the execution of 
this plan the three volumes are devoted ; and 
there can hardly be two opinions concerning 
the power with which the gruesome story is 
conceived and told, though there may be more 
than one answer to the question whether it 
was worth telling. Nina, her scoundrelly 
lover, and her wronged husband, are not 
pleasant company, but they are undoubtedly 
engrossing. 

St. Briavels is a story of the Forest of 
Dean, or, as the writer chooses to spell it, 
Dene, in the latter half of the last century. 
It is in many respects a vigorous piece of 
work; but it is weak in construction, and 
therefore less effective than it might have 
been had the interest been more concentrated. 
As a painter would say, it wants pulling 
together. Miss Deane has a greater number 
of characters than she can well manage ; she 
spends too much time in getting them into 
position; and the complexities of the plot 
are puzzling rather than interesting. On 
the other hand, wherever the writer gives 
herself room enough on her canvas for full- 
length portraiture, her treatment of character 
is really strong and impressive. The wild 
Doynions are a striking group, painted in with 
a firmness of line and a richness of lurid 
colour which recalls the handling of Emily 
Bronté; and it would be difficult to 
give higher praise. Several of the scenes, 
notably the impious burial by torchlight 
of the disreputable Lord Brandyke, have a 
weird picturesqueness which captivates the 
imagination and fixes them in the memory. 
A story with the faults of S¢. Bréavels can 
hardly be described unreservedly as a good 
novel; but it is a novel which contains many 
very good things. If, in future works, Miss 


Deane will simplify her plot, and keep her 
supernumeraries down to the lowest possible 
number, she may achieve considerable success. 


Perhaps the next best thing to having 
something very new in the ground-plan of a 
story is to have something very old. In the 
worn-out hacks of fiction we recognise familiar 
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acquaintances ; and we cannot help feeling a 
kind of interest in wondering how their latest 
appropriator will put them through their 
paces in such a way as to give them a look 
of youth and eprightliness. The Hon. Mrs. 
Greene must have counted upon this feeling ; 
for instead of daring to be original she has 
displayed her courage by being the very 
reverse. When, in the early chapters of 
Across the Garden Wall, we find that two 
marriageable men, set down by accident in 
close proximity to a couple of attractive 
girls, have agreed, for very insufficient 
reasons, to exchange names, we know exactly, 
from long experience, the kind of complica- 
tions that we have to expect. Our expecta- 
tions are fulfilled. The complications follow 
in the good old order; and when Mrs. Greene 
is at the end of her resources, which happily 
are exhausted in two volumes instead of 
three, everything is made straight. Of course 
the original improbability has a large brood 
of other improbabilities which develop into 
something like impossibilities; but in a 
comedy of errors it is inevitable that credi- 
bility should go to the wall. Readers for 
whom this is no hindrance to enjoyment will 
find the story gracefully and pleasantly told. 


The elderly gentleman whose nickname 
gives a title to Miss Phoebe Allen’s novel is 
rather a fraud. His promises are sufficiently 
diabolical to lead us to anticipate any 
quantity and quality of villany, but his 
performances are miserably inadequate and 
unsatisfactory. We feel that we have been 
wronged when such a repulsive Mephistopheles 
as the hero of Old Iniquity does nothing more 
criminal than robbing the detestable Mrs. 
Grey by persuading her to ‘‘ back” a couple 
of bills when she thinks she is only signing 
some unimportant documents. One feels that 
though the wicked Smith may well deserve 
the name by which he is known, the lady on 
her side deserves a good deal more punish- 
ment than she reecives; and one is rather 
grateful to ‘‘ Old Iniquity ” for avenging the 
wrongs of the ill-used Ella. Mrs. Grey 
herself is almirable ; I mean, of course, from 
an artistic point of view. She is one of the 
women who disguise the most profound sel fish- 
ness with a mask of generosity, and adopts 
a little orphan girl in order that she may 
have at least one constant worshipper. When 
the expected worship is not forthcoming, she 
does her best to spoil the life of her adopted 
child—an attempt which is happily unsuc- 
cessful, as Ella is at last united to the faithful 
lover from whom Mrs. Grey has tried to sever 
her. There is not much in the story except 
the portrait of this wretched woman ; but the 
scenes in Ella’s studio are pretty. 


Monsieur, or Mr, or Miss, Dal Vero—I 
incline to the Miss—dedicates his or her new 
book to a friend who very sensibly recom- 
mended the author to “‘ write no more doleful 
ta’es.”” Whether the receiver of the dedica- 
tion has been in the habit of writing doleful 
talcs, I do not know; but Francis is, on the 
whole, a very bright, cheery, and pretty 
story, though it justifies its sub-title by some 
rather melancholy chapters, evidently written 
from the life, describing the surroundings and 
the sorrows of the poorest of our workers. 
The heroine, who is the daughter of a country 
squire, is also a young lady of socialistic 





views; and, in the course of a solitary expe- 
dition, she is rescued from a ditch into which 
she has fallen by a young man, slightly her 
senior, who is covered with the grime of a 
foundry in which he is working as an appren- 
tice. Francis Grey is a gentleman of good 
position; but the enthusiastic Rose mistakes 
him for the artisan that he looks, while he— 
wicked fellow !—does not care to undeceive 
her; but, when she offers to lend him books, 
and to superintend his education, willingly 
accepts the rd/e of the ignorant but aspiring 
pupil. Such is the opening of a$very graceful 
comedy, which is played out to its natural 
conclusion in an exceedingly pleasant, if 
somewhat improbable, sort of way. It must, 
however, be remarked that Francis Grey is 
tather§ a clumsy deceiver,jan1 Miss Rose 
Caldicott a somewhat dense young lady. 
Young artisans of twenty who have been 
compelled to leave school after passing the 
fourth standard are not given to the colloquial 
use of such phrases as raison d’étre and noblesse 
oblige. 


Gladys’ Peril is not so good a story as 
Curly, that pretty, pathetic tale which almost 
made one think that Mr. Coleman should have 
tried his luck with the pen instead of on the 
boards. His latest tale, though by no means 
deficient in interest, has the look of being a 
somewhat hasty production. Its first half 
and its second are very artificially, not to say 
clumsily, bound together, and the book is 
lacking in unity of conception. The story of 
the hero’s captivity among the brigands of 
Roumelia is, however, very graphically told, 
and Gladys’ Peril will wile away an hour or 
two of leisure very pleasantly. 


I am sorry to be able to say nothing about 
Spell Bound, except that it is great rubbish. 
The story deals with the misdeeds of a wicked 
mesmerist, who, having put his reputed 
daughter into a trance, compels her by the 
exercise of his will to drive a dagger into the 
corpse of a man whom he has just murdered, 
the result being that she accuses herself of the 
crime. Before Mr. Will Howarde writes again 
on the subject of mesmerism, he had better 
learn something about it; and before he 
writes on any subject, it will be well for him 
to take a few lessons in English composition. 


The advice given to the author of Francis 
to ‘‘ write no more doleful tales’ might be 
pondered and acted upon with advantage by 
the author of Zeresa Itasca. The stories of 
which the book is made up have picturesque- 
ness and imaginative power of a rather crude 
kind, and were they at all inspiriting they 
might be read with some pleasure; but they 
are doleful with an exasperating and depress- 
ing excess of dolefulness, and having read 
two of them I really feel too limp and low- 
spirited to attempt the third. For unrelieved 
dismalness there is no excuse. Art may deal 
with pain and sorrow; but there should be 
some conquering beauty somewhere. In 
such a story as that of the unfortunate Teresa, 
there is none anywhere. 

James Asacrorr Nose. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


A Book of the Running Brook and of Still 
Waters. By Lady Colin Campbell. (Sampson 
Low.) These bright pages on fish and fish-life, 
like flakes of foam on the ever-rushing stream 
of periodical literature, deserved to drift into a 
quiet backwater, where they might hope to 
catch for a longer time the gaze of the country- 
lover and angler. Accordingly, they have been 
reprinted from the Saturday Review. Without 
containing any new matter on eels and carp, 
they place old knowledge in new lights, and 
may induce owners of fish-ponds to improve 
their stock of fish. Wearenot, however, hope- 
ful on this point, The author wishes to draw 
attention to the neglected wealth of English 
waters, and asks indignantly, “Is it not a 
pond mockery that in a country surrounded 

y seas teeming with fish there should be found 
utter destitution in our great cities?” The 
truth is that in pre-Reformation times and till 
about three parts of the last century had passed, 
Englishmen, partly from religious reasons, 
wed from necessity, made the most of their 
resh-water fish, especially carp. There is a 
large literature on the modes of managing 
fish-ponds (now swallowed up in the mud of 
those filled-up ponds), by Ellis, Hall, Dubravius, 
Heresbachius, Worlidge, Taverner, Mortimer, 
and many others. As more attention was 
directed to procuring sea-fish and its carriage 
throughout the country was rendered more 
easy, fresh-water fish, save as an occasional 
variation on sea-fish, became entirely neglected. 
All the better fresh-water fish now command 
the price of dainties, and are practically out of 
the reach of the poor, with the exception, perhaps, 
of eels. But the r, working as they have 
to do, discover, without being physiologists, 
that fish, whether from salt or fresh water, 
does not contain sufficent nutriment. It is 
very well for an occasion:l dainty; but even 
those in utter destitution would esteem it a 
‘* ghastly mockery” were fish only set before 
them fordinner. They have so expressed them- 
selves at divers unions, where the experiment 
was tried. Even people of higher station 
would agree with them, were it not for the 
cookery and the sauces which render tish more 
palatable. Herodotus tells us that the cows of 
the lake-dwellers were fed on fish; but we are 
very certain that this was only in winter or in 
times of danger. With brighter times the cows 
gladly betook themselves to the neighbouring 
pastures, As for telling farmers to pay atten- 
tion to their fish-ponds, they would esteem the 
advice only another of the “ ghastly mockeries” 
with which their friends have recently plied 
them. Trout and eels may, and ought to be, 
more generally cultivated. Both are alike 
nutritive and toothsome, but carp-culture is a 
delusion. No one will ever again eat carp. 
Who willingly touches tench. chub, bream ? 
Pike and perch are more attractive, but obvious 
reasons prevent their being much cultivated in 
our sheets of water. Lady Colin Campbell’s 
advice is well-meant ; but most people will be 
better pleased with the notes on the different 
fresh-water fish which she here brings together. 
In particular, her account of the carp ponds of 
the Limousin is not only novel, but also amusing. 
With Izaak Walton, we like well any books on 
fish and fishing, and gladly welcome this. 


How I managed and improved my Estate. 
(Bell.) Asa contrast to the disabilities under 
which farming is now suffering, and the 
depreciation of landed property, this little book 


takes an optimistic view ot country life. After 
reading it, how any one fond of country 
pursuits can fail to make a fortune in a few 
years is a mystery, still more so how any one 
can be ruined by planting and building. 
Exact dates are suspiciously absent ; but ‘‘ some 





twenty years ago 








’ the author purchased an 
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estate in Sussex for £18,500, amused himself in 
building and planting, constructing roads, fish- 

ds and aviaries, all without possessing any 
special training ; and then, within fifteen years, 
parted with the estate at a profit of £9,500. 
Moreover, when this occurred, the depreciation 
in land had already set in. The chapters on 
building and making grounds are decidedly 
vague, the cost of such operations differing so 
much in different localities ; but they point the 
true moral—that personal supervision of work- 
men will always effect a large saving. The 
sections on timber planting and tree cutting 
are the most useful and suggestive in the book. 
Thus, the hint to plant trees along the edge of 
roads, as such trees throw their roots to the 
centre of the road, and so additional ground 
is gained, is worth remembering. It is a case 
of private profit, as well as public convenience 
and ornament. A mile of road so planted, the 
author estimates fairly enough as being equal, 
probably, to five acres of land, each acre carry- 
ing about eighty oak trees in a wood. The 
other side of the picture, however, is omitted— 
the losses from injury by cattle in such positions, 
and by wilful misconduct of the passers-by ; 
and these, we can personally testify, are serious 
drawbacks, The natural —s of the book is 
decidedly hazy. The author, for instance, is 
astonished that trout would not breed in a large 
pond. It is well known that they require a 
brook opening upon such a sheet of water. 
The figures, too, at which timber is estimated 
are too high for its present value. Still it is 
a bright little book, worthy of — reprinted 
from the St. James’s Gazette; and if it takes a 
rose-coloured view of farming, it is as well, in 
the general dulness of a farmer’s prospect at 
preserit, to realise what the view will resemble 
when it is once more flooded by the sun of 
prosperity. 

Man and His Handiwork. By the Rev. J. G. 
Wood. (S. P. C.K.) We can heartily praise 
this little work, which is chiefly a popular 
account of savage and prehistoric utensils and 
weapons. Mr. Wood, itis evident, is practically 
familiar with the use of tools, and his common- 
sense criticism of the current statements of 
travellers and anthropologists entitles his book 
to be regarded as something much better than 
@ mere compilation. That it is thoroughly 
readable will, to those who know the author’s 
previous writings, be a matter of course. The 
volume contains an abundance of excellent 
illustrations, and possesses every merit but one : 
Mr. Wood unfortunately does not give references 
to his authorities. 


The ** New Chum” in Australia. By Percy 
Clarke. (Virtue.) What is a ‘‘ New Chum”? 
We shall probably be answered, a fresh arrival 
in Australia; but, according to Mr. Clarke, the 
term implies much more, namely, 


“‘ contempt and pity for the poor creature’s ignor- 
ancé of matters per se of a colonial nature, and 
therefore (mark the logical deduction) of all thin 

worth knowing. A man often means by it, 
“There’s a poor weak-minded ignorant fool. We 
must teach him everything a@ priori. All that he 
has learnt is but of little avail to him, nay, perhaps 
may hinder his graduating as an old chum. He’s 
got to be educated all over again.’ ” 


Our “‘ New Chum” speaks his mind very freely, 
and his amusing book may not improbably 
wound the amour propre of the Australians. 
He does not spare their weak points, and 
refuses to admit that in every particular the 

and their continent are superior to the Englis 

and England. We have had many descrip- 
tions before now of station life, and are pretty 
familiar with buckjumpers, rough en, 
cattle and sheep driving, blacks and kangaroos, 
&c., still Mr. Clarke’s account of a week 
at a station, with a separate description of the 
work of each day is so good that we can well 





recommend it to our readers. We never before 
knew the icular advantage of the Australian 
habit of bolting their meals. Colonials, how- 
ever, boast of this fast feeding, and say that a 
slow feeder is a slow worker, and that the 
converse holds true! Mr. Clarke prefers 
English scenery to Australian, or even Tas- 
manian, and says that there are no trees in 
Australia to compare with our elms or oaks 
for intrinsic beauty. After Victoria and New 
South Wales, the ““New Chum” went to 
Queensland, and describes the sugar-cane 
plantations and the making of sugar. He ends 
with Tasmania : 

** Few,’’ he says, ‘‘ could choose a pleasanter spot 
than Hobart to which to retire, there to spend 
their fortune in and quietness; for the 
repose of the surrounding scenery, the healthiness 
of the climate, and the well-known hospitality and 
kindliness of the inhabitants, combine to render 
life as near a paradise as Australia can afford.’’ 


It does not appear whether Mr. Clarke went to 
Australia in any — beyond that of a 
tourist, nor how long he was there—long 
enough, however, to see a great deal which 
he describes in a lively fashion; indeed, he is 
sometimes a trifle too lively. But his book is 
full of information and never dull. 


A Visit to Victoria. By W. J. Woods. 
(Wyman.) Mr. Woods started in July of last 
year on a visit to relations in Victoria, and gives 
a pleasant account of his trip. It is a pity 
that for the purpose of exalting Australia he 
must run down Europe, in which continent, 
he asserts, the majority are 


‘*immeshed in a network of harsh political con- 
ditions, harassed by —. laws, ground down 
by social injustice, spoiled by incessant taxation, 
crushed by an incubus of national debt.”’ 


Surely this is a little hard on his own country, 
and he forgets that what he calls ‘‘a soil im- 
poverished by centuries of use”’ produces many 
more bushels of wheat per acre than the virgin 
fields of Victoria. 


South Africa as a Health Resort. By Arthur 

Faller. (Whittingham.) The author, who 
resides at Boshof, in the Orange Free State, 
recommends South Africa for consumptive 
patients. There can be no doubt that the 
climate is in many ways very favourable for 
those suffering from chest complaints as well as 
from asthma; and Mr. Fuller does not overstate 
his case, for he says, 
“Tt cannot be expected that for persons in whom 
the predisposition is strong to phthisis, a visit even 
of eighteen months’ duration to South Africa is 
sufficient to avert for more than a year or two at 
most their tendencies to the disease, and such per- 
sons are therefore strongly advised to make the 
colony their home for some years.”’ 


We have no doubt his pamphlet will be useful ; 
but we should recommend any patient, before 
leaving Cape Town for the more distant places 
recommended as health resorts, to ascertain 
what accommodation he would find and at what 
cost. 


Paterson’s Guide to the Rhine Provinces. 
(Edinburgh: Paterson.) This little book is 
cheaper and smaller than Bideker—a result 
attained by the omission of everything except 
the large towns and places ‘where everyone 

oes.” The information seems _ tolerably 
correct, but the list of hotels is scanty; e.g., 
at Freiburg-i.-B. the Hétel Fohrenbach is as 
good as any other, and much to be recom- 
mended. One or two misprints are suspicious. 
Thus Breisgau is spelt in two ways, both 
wrong ; Zahringer Hof and Zihringer Hof stand 
side iy side; and the German names of 
Tréves, Mayence, Aix, &c., should be given. 
On the whole, the book needs revision and 

on, 
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THE Voyages and Travels to Russia and Persia 
of Anthony Jenkinson and other Englishmen form 
the latest publication of the Hakluyt Society. 
Students of Russian history will welcome this 
reprint of those parts of Hakluyt’s “ voyages ” 
which relate to Russia. They have been care- 
fully edited by Mr. Delmar Morgan, who has 
added a valuable introduction and many useful 
notes on Russian history and geography. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Cart. TEMPLE proposes to change the title 
of Panjab Notes and Queries, after the com- 
pletion of the present volume in September 
next, to Indian Notes and Queries. Under the 
new title the periodical will include the whole 
of India, Burma, and the Far East within its 
scope; and, in order to render its pages as 
accurate as possible, Capt. Temple has secured 
the assistance in the editorial department of 
several prominent Orientalists, among whom 
may be mentioned Messrs. W. Crooke, of the 
North-west Provinces; M. L. Dames, of the 
Panjab; R. K. Douglas, of the British Museum; 
D. W. Ferguson, of Ceylon; J. F. Fleet, the 
Bombay epigraphist; G. A. Grierson, of 
Bengal; D. J. A. Hervey, of Malacca; E. H. 
Man, of the Andaman Islands; R. Sewell, of 
Madras; and G. Watt, of the Indian and 
Colonial Exhibition. The periodical will be 
conducted on the same lines as hitherto; and 
the first number under the new title will con- 
tain notes from Aden, Afghanistan, Assam, 
Bengal, Bihar, Bombay, Burma, Central Pro- 
vinces, Ceylon, Chamba, China, Gujarat, Java, 
Korea, Kumaun, Madras, Manipur, Nepal, 
North-west Provinces, Oudh, Panjab, Rajpu- 
tana, Shansi, Sikkim, Sindh, Singapore. 

WE are informed that after November 1, the 
Century Magazine will be published in England, 
by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. 


Mr. BERTRAM DOBELL, of Queen’s Crescent, 
Haverstock Hill, proposes to issue, in a very 
limited edition, a reprint of Shelley’s early 
poem, ‘‘The Wandering Jew,” which has never 
before been published except in Fraser’s 
Magazine. Mr. Dobell has been able to add to 
the text there given a considerable number of 
additional lines, and also Shelley’s dedication 
and preface. He will contend, in an intro- 
duction, that the poem is a complete work, and 
not a mere fragment; and that Medwin’s state- 
ment, that he himself wrote the greater part of 
it, is not to be trusted. 


Mr. LELAND has written the text of a book, 
to be called Wonderful Anecdotes of Animals, by 
Prof. Annan-Eyas Saltiarne, which is being 
illustrated by Lord Ralph Kerr. It will be 
dedicated to the Countess Brownlow. 


THe next volume in the series of ‘‘ The Oan- 
terbury Poets” will be a selection from 
Spenser, with an introductory essay by the 

on. Roden Noel. 


Messrs. Davin Bryce & Son, of Glasgow, 
announce for publication in September an 
illustrated pocket edition of Shakspere, with 
glossary, life, and index to familiar quota- 
tions, by Mr. J. Talfourd Blair. It will be in 
eight volumes, 32mo., printed in nonpareil 
type on special paper at the Glasgow University 
Press ; and it will be illustrated with forty re- 
productions of well-known engravings. 


Tune next volume of Arrowsmith’s “‘ Bristol 
Library ” will be by Mr. W. G. Wills and the 
Hon. Mrs. Greene, entitled Whose IIand? This 
will be followed by a story by Mr. Robert 
Buchanan. 

Messrs. SwAN SonNENSCHEIN & Co. will 
shortly publish a new work by Mr. H. M. 
Hyndman, entitled The Bankruptcy of India ; 
and two new novels—Z'he Man of the People, by 
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Mr. J. Robertson, and A New Marguerite, by 
“cc Imo.”’ 


M. ALBERT VAN WAGNER, the late com- 
missioner for the Alabama claims, has a volume 
in the press, descriptive of the humours of the 
American settlers in London. 


Mr. WititaAmM REEVEs will publish im- 
mediately a first part of Mr. Henry George’s 
Progress and Poverty, to be completed in ten 
parts, at a penny each. 


Dr. WEsTBY-G1BSON, president of the Short- 
hand Society, has just issued in a separate 
shape three articles on ‘‘ Dr. Doddridge’s Non- 
conformist Academy Education by Short- 
hand,” which originally appeared in Mr. Isaac 
Pitman’s Phonetic Journal. Dr. Westby-Gibson 
has placed in so clear alight the value attached 
by Dr. Doddridge to shorthand as a part of 
practical education that Mr. Pitman has sent 
to every wgpnee. egys ister in the country a 
copy of the pamphlet, in the hope that they 
may be converted to the educational views of 
the eminent eighteenth-century Nonconformist. 
Dr. Westby-Gibson — to complete his long- 
projected History of Shorthand in time for the 
great shorthand celebration next year. 


Tuk King of Italy has had printed for the 
first time a MS. commentary on Dante, written 
in the year 1474 by Stefano Talice de Rical- 
done. Accompanying it is the text of the 
Divina Commedia, eccording to the edition 
‘issued by Le Monnier in 1834. The whole has 
been edited by MM. Vincenzo Promis and 
Carlo Negroni. The King has prefixed the 
following dedication to his son : 

**S. M. Umberto I., re d’ Italia, nell’ ordinare la 
ublicazione di questo antico commento Dantesco, 
o volle dedicato al suo figlio diletto, Vittorio 

Emanuele, in premio del suo amore agli studi, e 

perche nel divino poema fortifichi la mente et 

educhi il cuore al culto della patria letteratura.”’ 

M. Jutes Simon has contributed to the 
Revue LIllustrée de Bretagne et d’ Anjou an 
account of his schooldays at Vannes in 1830, 
where he supported himself entirely out of the 
prizes he won and the tuition he was permitted 
to give to younger boys. He prides himself on 
having been head of the school, with the title 
of ‘‘ Imperator,” for three years in succession ; 
but on entering the Ecole Normale, the first 
discovery he made was ‘‘que je ne savais rien 
au monde, excepté un peu de latin. 


M. CANTACUZENE, of Bucharest, has trans- 
lated Schopenhauer’s Die Welt als Wille und 
Vorstellung. He translates the title correctly 
by Le Monde comme Volonté et comme Repré- 
sentution. 


Correction.—Owing to the misreturn of a 
roof, Prof. Cook’s letter in the ACADEMY of 
ast week on ‘‘ Alfred’s Word for Word Trans- 

lation” contained several misprints. Of these, 
it is only necessary to correct the Anglo-Saxon 
quotation, which ought to run “ “a word 
be worde, hwilum andgit of andgiete.’”’ It is 
also due to Prof. Karl Pearson to state that his 
review of ‘‘German Translations of the Bible 
before Luther” in the AcapEMy of August 7 
was printed during his absence from England. 








FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


Mr. A. FotKarD will contribute to the next 
number of the Antiquary a paper on the “ Mul- 
tiplication of Surnames.” The same journal 
will also contain papers on the “ Florentine 
Straw Industry” ; ‘‘ History of the O’Meagher 
Family”; ‘‘London Theatres,” by Mr. T. F. 
Ordish; ‘‘ Municipal Offices of Carlisle,” by 
Mr. R.S. Ferguson ; ‘‘ Accounts of Henry VI.,” 
by Sir J. H. Ramsay; and “Garter Brasses,”’ 
by Mr. J. Alt Porter 


A porTRAIT of the late Franz Liszt will be 
the frontispiece of the September Century. It 
accompanies an illustrated article entitled ‘“‘ A 
Summer with Liszt in Weimar,’’ by Mr. Alfred 
M. Bagby. 

Dr. Hvuaerns will contribute a paper on the 
‘*Photography of the Heavens” to the Sep- 
tember number of Cassell’s Magazine. 


Tue September number of Time will contain 
articles on ‘‘The New Cabinet,” by Mr. 
Gilbert Venables; ‘‘ Molitre,” by Miss M. 
Corbett; and ‘‘ Franz Liszt,” by Mr. H. K. 
Moore. 

THE Rev. T. F. Thiselton Dyer will con- 
tribute a paper on “‘ Zoroaster” to the Sep- 
tember number of the Quiver. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
WAIFS OF A WORLD. 


Lone ere Columbus in the breeze unfurled 
His venturous sail to hunt the setting sun, 
Long ere he fired his first exultant gun 

Where strange canoes all round his flagship 

whirled, 

The unsailed ocean which the west wind curled 
Had born strange waifs to Europe, one by one: 
Wood carved by Indian hands, and trees like 


none 
Which men then knew, from an untrodden 
world. 
Oh for a waif from o’er that wider sea 
Whose margin is the grave, in which we think 
A gem-bepebbled continent may be! 
But all in vain we watch upon the brink ; 
No waif floats up from black infinity, 
Where all who venture out for ever sink. 


E. LEE HamItron. 








OBITUARY. 
SIR SAMUEL FERGUSON. 


IRELAND has sustained an irreparable loss in 
the death of her true-hearted son Samuel Fer- 
guson, President of the Royal Irish Academy, 
and Deputy-Keeper of the Records in Ireland. 
He died at Howth on the 9th of this month, 
aged seventy-six years. 

Samuel Ferguson was born at Belfast 
in 1810, being the third son of the late 
John Ferguson, of Calton House, county 
Antrim. He was educated at the Bel- 
fast Academical Institution, and at Trinit 
College, Dublin. He was called to the Iris. 
Bar in 1838, and made Queen’s Counsel in 
1859. His practice was on the North-East 
circuit, where he was known as one of the 
closest and most cogent of reasoners. A fresh 
field of industry was opened to him when, in 
1867, he was appointed Deputy-Keeper of the 
Public Records in Ireland, the first who bore 
that title. He then undertook the organisa- 
tion of the Records Department, and was 
charged with the duty of administering the 
Acts for the formation of the parochial records 
of the Irish Church. In 1878 the distinction 
of knighthood was conferred upon him. 

Notwithstanding the high character of Sir 
Samuel Ferguson’s work in these professional 
capacities—work such as could only have been 
executed by one so conscientious and scrupulous 
as he was in the fulfilment of all duty—yet in 
future time he will be remembered by his con- 
tributions to archaeology and by those works 
in poetry and literature where alone his heart 
and mind found room to expand. 

In the year 1867 Ferguson contributed 
to the Transactions of the Irish Academy a 
paper on ‘The Rudiments of the Common 

w discoverable in the Published Portion 
of the Senchus Mor.” His observations prove 
the existence of a substantial resemblance 
between the ancient Celtic law of Ireland and 
some considerable portion of the common law 











as it existed before the doctrine of continental 
feuds had altered its simplicity. Convinced of 
the necessity of furnishing correct texts of the 
Ogham inscriptions to philologists at home 
and abroad, he for many years devoted his 
holidays to travelling about Ireland in search 
of her Ogham pillar-stones and making paper 
casts and moulds of them, in the hope 
that the Irish Academy would bring out a 
complete work illustrated by photographs 
taken from them. One fasciculus of this work 
has already appeared. Meantime, in his dona- 
tion to the Academy of his large collection of 
paper moulds of inscribed stones, we have the 
nucleus of a paper-cast inscriptional museum. 

Ferguson’s poems are the offspring of an en- 
thusiasm born of all that is purest and best in 
Irish patriotism, yet tempered by a balanced 
judgment, a noble wisdom that chose what was 
elevating in the national sentiment and cast 
aside as dross its vanity and sedition. Fergu- 
son is foremost in that band of men of genius 
who, between the years 1825 and 1845, helped 
to awaken Irish society from the state of 
collapse into which it had fallen after the 
Union, and from which it seemed unable to 
emerge until a new generation had sprung up. 
We can realise the vigour with which this 
awakening chord was struck when we hear the 
— rhythm of ‘‘ The Forging of the Anchor.” 

o Blackwood, of the LHdinburgh Magazine, 
belongs the merit of introducing this poem to 
the world, written by Samuel Ferguson in his 
22nd year. In the Noctes Ambrosianae for 
February, 1832, a discussion is recorded on the 
use of technical terms in poetry. 
‘* Tickler. The technical language of no art should 
ever be admitted into poetry... . 

‘* North. Notechnical terms of artin poetry?... 
Lend me your ears. Here are some verses that 


give all such shallow and senseless critics the 
squabash ! ”’ 


He then repeats ‘‘ The Forging of the Anchor”; 
and, at the closing of the recital, Tickler ex- 
claims: ‘‘That will do. Three cheers, my old 
boy, for the wooden walls! Is ‘The Forging 
of the Anchor’ your own, Kit?” Christopher 
North replies: ‘‘I wish it were. But the 
world will yet hear of the writer. Belfast gave 
him birth, I believe, and he bears the same 
name with a true poet of our own Scotland, 
Fergusson. Maga will be proud of introducing 
him to the world.” 

Ferguson’s first poems and translations from 
Irish appearin the Dublin University Magazine of 
the years 1834 and 1835, where he reviews Hardi- 
man’s Irish Minstrelsy. Instead of quoting the 
translations supplied by the author, he replaces 
them by versions of his own, either in prose or 
verse. Many of these he republished in later 
years in the volumes of his collected works, 
omitting, for some unaccountable reason, that 
delightful song of the emigrant from the island 
of Inisbofin, ‘‘The County of Mayo.” Space 
does not permit us to give this to our readers, 
or others as fresh and characteristic, such as 
‘** Grace Nugent,” ‘‘ Mild Mable Kelly,” ‘‘ The 
Fair Hills of Holy Ireland,” ‘‘ Willie Gilli- 
land,” and ‘The Lament in the Abbey of 
Timoleague.” 

Besides these lyrical translations from the 
Irish, Ferguson commenced, towards the close of 
the year 1834, a series of prose tales from Irish 
medieval history and ancient legend, called 
‘“‘ Hibernian Nights’ Entertainments,” which 
first appeared in the Dublin University Maga- 
zine, and have since been reprinted in erica. 
Among them we find the ‘‘ Story of the Sons 
of Usnach,” which was the foundation of some 
of the finest poetic efforts of his later years. 

As we have already said in a former number 
of the AcapEMy, Sir Samuel Fer, mn and 
Mr. Aubrey de Vere have followed the only 
true method of treating the grand and half- 
barbaric period in Irish history which, despite 
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its deeds of violence, has bequeathed to us 
legends full of wild grace and of innate, as 
distinguished from conventional, refinement. 
They tell their tales as simply as their measure 
of power permits, and escape the now too 
common error of making characters drawn 
from antiquity mere embodiments of modern 
thought and views of life, either veiled by a 
diction bristling with archaisms or enveloped 
by a smooth and subtle music in their rhythm. 
Piercing to the true significance of the moral 
that really underlies these legends, Ferguson 
draws forth the genuine worth that lies at the 
core of the story; and by his treatment of it, 
making its manifestation his first object, he 
attains a freshness beyond that of many modern 
writers, while he gains a unity in his work 
which earlier bards failed to achieve. 

The cycle of legends connected with the 
history of Conor mac Nessa, and the collateral 
branches of this mythus telling the fate of the 
sons of Usnach, form one group of Irish tales 
wrought into English verse by Samuel Ferguson. 
And if we would study these poems with regard 
to their mutual dependence and illustration of 
one another, so as to obtain their relative 
bearings, we should take them in the following 
order: first, “‘ The Twins of Macha”’ opens the 
cycle of ballads of Conor mac Nessa with the 
story of the sin of Conor; this is followed by 
“The Naming of Cuchullin,” the avenger, and 
the story of his youth and bardic prophecy ; 
in ‘‘Mesgedra” the missile is forged with 
which the main action in the cycle is wound u 
in the assassination of Keth; and soon wi 
“Deirdre,” ‘The Tain Quest,” and ‘‘ Conary,” 
ending with the healing «f Conall Carnach. 

The poems of “ The Naming of Cuchullin” and 
of “‘Conary”’ may be singled out as the finest in 
this cycle as well as the most original. 
Cuchullin was the greatest of Ireland’s legendary 
heroes, the Achilles of her song. His original 
name was Setanta; but the poem tells how it 
was changed in early boyhood. Having killed 
the armourer Cullane’s favourite wolfhound, 
the boy, in his sorrow for the pain his rash act 
caused, offers to take the place of the dog he 
has slain and be henceforth the armourer’s 
hound and friend. The lament of the old 
servant for his dog is most touching. 


“‘ For thou hast slain my servant and my friend, 
The hound I loved, that, fierce, intractable 
To all men else, was ever mild to me. 
He knew me; and he knew my uttered words, 
All my commandments, as a man might know; 
More than a man, he knew my looks and tones, 
And turns of gesture, and discerned my mind, 
Unspoken, if in grief or if in joy. 
He was my pride, my strength, my company ; 
For I am childless ; and that hand of thine 
Has left an old man lonely in the world.’ 


“Conary,” though drawn directly from the 
earliest Irish romance, is, nevertheless, not trans- 
lation, but an ancient story passed through the 
refining fire of a poet’s imagination, yet losing 
nothing of its first wild freshness and figure. 
The agents of divine retribution in this tale 
are three red-capped fairy men, at the sound of 
whose magic music the warriors are beguiled 
from their posts into the forest and held there 

Ilbound. When, at the king’s command, 
these fairy pipers sound the charge, 


** At once, 
It seemed as earth and sky were sound alone, 
And every sound a maddening battle-call, 
So spread desire of fight through breast and 


And every arm to feat of combat strung. 

Forth went the sallying hosts: the host within 
Heard the g tumult from their doors 
Roll outward ; and the clash and clamour heard 
Of falling foes before ; and, over it, 

The yelling pibroch ; but, anon, the din 

Grew distant and more distant ; and they heard 
Instead, at every door new onset loud, 

And cry of ‘ Fire!’ ‘ Bring fire!’” 


Fine as is this poem, yet}we hold that ‘‘Congal”’ 
is the best and greatest work that Samuel 
Ferguson has left us. The metre, while it 
seems to echo the tramp of heroes on the 
march, yet lends itself to such passages of 
tender pastoral beauty as the scene where 
Lafinda, the Irish chieftain’s daughter, is found 
by her lover, Congal, outside the fort. 


**The Princess with her women-train without the 

fort he found, 

Beside a limpid running stream, upon the prim- 
rose ground, 

In a ranks seated opposite, with soft alternate 
stroke 

Of bare, white, counter-thrusting feet, fulling 
a splendid cloak 

Fresh from the loom: incessant rolled athwart 
the fluted board 

The thick web fretted, while two maids, with 
arms uplifted, poured 

= _— on it diligently ; and to their moving 

‘ee 

In answering verse they sang a chant of cadence 
clear and sweet. 

Princesss Lafinda stood beside; her feet in 
dainty shoes 

Laced softly; and her graceful limbs in robes 
of radiant hues 

Clad delicately, keeping the time. 


As a contrast to this we may quote the 
following passage from a description of a mortal 
combat between two warriors, where the simile 
is magnificent both in conception and expres- 
sion (bk. iv., p. 115) : 


** And one great heave he gave 

Of his whole heroic body, as the sea upheaves a 
wave, 

A long strong-rising wave of nine, that from 
the wallowing floor 

Of ocean, when a storm has ceased, nigh to 
some beachy shore, 

Shows with a sudden black-piled bulk, and 
swallowing in its sweep 

— water-heaps from all the hollowed 

eep, 

Soars, foams, o’erhangs its glassy gulfs; then, 
stooping with a roar 

Immeasurable of sea-cascades, stuns all the 
sounding shore : 

With such a heave great Conal rose, rushed 
onward, overhung 

His down-bent foe, and to the earth the King 
of Ulster flung.’’ 


The leading incidents of the whole of this 
fine poem are drawn from the battle of Moyra, 
where the final struggle was fought out between 
Paganism and Christianity ; and which was the 
expiring effort of the Pagan and Bardic party 
in Ireland against the newly introduced power 
of Church and Crown. How fine is the weird 
picture given in the following lines of the dark 
mountain valley, haunted by the forms of the 
banished Pagan bards who found a sanctuary 
there (bk. i., p. 4): 


‘* Far on the steep gap’s further side, a rugged 

tract they found, 

With barren breasts of murky hills and crags 
encompassed round : 

A hollow sound of blustering winds was from the 
margin sent, 

A river down the middle space with mighty 
tumult went ; 

And still, as further on they fared, the torrent 
swifter flowed, 

And mightier and murkier still the circling 
mountains showed ; 

A dreadful desert as it seemed: till Congal was 


aware 
Of —— goodly-visaged men and youths resort- 


ere. 

Some by the flood«side lonely walked ; and other 
some were seen 

Who rapt apart in silent thought paced each 
his several green ; 

And stretched in dell and dark ravine were some 
that lay supine, 

And some in posture prone that lay, and conn’d 
the written line.” 











Fine as these passages are, yet it may perhaps 
be said that the quality which distinguishes the 
poetic genius of Samuel Ferguson from that of 
most of his contemporaries is simplicity—his 
sympathy with pastoral life and love of rural 
scenery. Not only in the exquisite picture of 
Lafinda, already quoted, but in that of Oscar’s 
loved Aideen, this healthful sentiment pervades 
his work like the odour of new milk or fresh 
mown hay. 

Thus, in the opening verses of the poem, 
we stand beside her lover, watching her: 


** When duteous in the lowly vale, 
Unconscious of my Oscar's gaze, 
She filled the fragrant pail, 
And duteous from the running brook, 
Drew water for the bath; nor deem’d 
A king did on her labour look, 
And she a fairy seemed.’’ 


So also with ‘‘ Anna Grace,” as she lays the 
rock and weaving wheel aside that she may 
join the merry maidens in their dance around 
the fairy thorn; or the blushing grace of 
‘Mary of Loch Dan,” as with wonted hospit- 
able zeal 
** She brought us in a beechen bowl 

Sweet milk that smacked of mountains thyme.’’ 


And the picture of her face when, hearing tlie 
traveller’s kindly words, 


** She stoop’d, she blush’d, she fixed her wheel. 
Tis all in vain—she can’t but smile ! 
Just like sweet April’s dawn appears 
Her modest face—I see it yet— 
And though I lived a hundred years, 
Methinks I never could forget 
The peop that, despite her heart, 
Fills all her downcast eyes with light, 
The lips reluctantly apart, 
The white teeth struggling into sight, 
The dimples eddying o’er her cheek— 
The rosy cheek that won’t be still!” 
Such painting as this is nature. No faint 
aroma from the drawing-room hangs round 
such a peasant maiden; rather the happy life 
we breathe in Goethe’s ‘‘Hermann and 
Dorothea.” 

Samuel Ferguson was a lover of Ireland in 
the truest sense of the word; and in the first 
ten years oi his career he strove to elevate and 
strengthen the national sentiment of Youn 
Ireland with something of his own wisdom an 
loyalty. But after the death of the leader of 
that party, Thomas Davis, he severed himself 
what from it; and so strong was his feeling 
of the unwisdom of their proceedings that, in 
the volumes of his collected works published in 
later life, he suppressed some of his noblest 
patriotic verses, lest by any means the so-called 
** Nationalists” should claim him as their own. 
At first he saw, in the commencement of the 
Young Ireland movement, a reaction against a 
Re movement that was being conducted 
merely as a means to an end, There was no 
manifestation in the latter of ability or genius 
to show that the higher intelligences of the 
country had ever warmed to the consciousness 
of a great and real purpose; and he beheld that 
country sinking into the degradation which 
habits of orgavised simulation were inducing 
on the national character. It was, as one of 
Thomas Davis’s biographers has observed, 
as the leader of a reaction against such a 
state of things that Davis, in his great sin- 
cerity, won respect and attention from such 
men as Samuel Ferguson, even though, as in 
his case, this respect was mingled with regret 
for the devotion of such genius to an imprac- 
ticable cause. But Ferguson always enter- 
tained the hope—the fulfilment of which was cut 
short by his friend’s early death—that as the 
young man’s judgment matured he would ulti- 
mately detach himself from a design dangerous 
to Ireland’s true freedom and prosperity. In 
life he stimulated Davis with his pure love of 
country, her history, antiquities, and national 
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genius; in death he devoted to his memory 
some of the noblest elegiac stanzas in our lan- 
guage, from which we may select the following : 


‘*T walked through Ballinderry in the spring- 
time, 
When the bud was on the tree ; 
And I said, in every fresh-ploughed field 
beholding 
The sowers striding free, 
Scattering broadcast forth the corn in golden 
plenty, 
On the quick seed-clasping soil, 
‘Even such, this day, among the fresh-stirred 
hearts of Erin, 
Thomas Davis, is thy toil ’ ! 


‘*T sat by Ballyshannon in the summer, 
Aud saw the salmon leap; 
And I said, as I beheld the gallant creatures 
Spring glittering from the deep, 
Through the spray, and through the prone heaps 
striving onward 
To the calm streams above, 
*So seekest thou thy native founts of freedom, 
Thomas Davis, 
In thy brightness of strength and love’ ! 


*¢ T stood on Derrybawn in the autumn 
And I heard the eagle call, 
With a clangorous cry of wrath and lamenta- 


tion, 
That filled the wide mountain-hall, 
O’er the bare deserted place of his plundered 
eyrie ; 
And I said, as he screamed and soared, 
‘So callest thou, thou wrathful-soaring Thomas 
Davis, 
For a nation’s rights restored’ ! 


e nee husbandman of Erin’s fruitful seed- 
ime 
In the fresh track of danger’s plough ! 
Who will walk the heavy, toilsome, perilous 
furrow, 
Girt with freedom’s seed-sheets now ? 
Who will banish with the wholesome crop of 
knowledge 
The flaunting weed and the bitter thorn, 
Now that thou thyself art but a seed for hopeful 
planting 
Against the resurrection morn? 


** Young salmon of the flood-tide of freedom 
That swells round Erin’s shore ! 
Thou wilt leap against their loud oppressive 
torrent 
Of bigotry and hate no more— 
Drawn downward by their prone material 
instinct 
Let them thunder on their rocks and foam— 
Thou hast leapt, aspiring soul, to founts beyond 
their raging, 
Where troubled waters never come! 





** But I grieve not, eagle of the empty eyrie 
That thy wenthiul ery —" 
And that the songs alone of peaceful mourners 
Are heard to day on Erin’s hill; 
Better far, if brothers’ war be destined for us 
(God avert that horrid day, I pray !) 
That ere our hands be stained with slaughter 
fratricidal, 
Thy warm heart should be cold in clay.” 


Whether in the hour of strongest passion or 
most graceful play, we are conscious in the 
work of this master of a temperate and wisely- 
governed force beneath—which, like the pedal 
note in an ancient chant, gives unity and depth 
to the changing melody above. It finds ex- 
pression in the high philosophic vein of thought 
that appears at the close of such poems as 
‘The Cromlech on Howth,” ‘‘The Death of 
King Cormac,” and the prayer of Domnall at 
the close of ‘‘Conary.” Such deep religious 
inspiration fills him also, when, in the third 
sonnet on Paul Veronese, he defends that 
painter — the objection of such critics as 
demand literal and local fact in the back- 
grounds and accessories of such sacred scenes 


‘¢ They err who say this long-withdrawing line 
Of palace-fronts Palladian, this brocade 
From looms of Genoa, this gold-inlaid 
Resplendent plate of Milan, that combine 
To spread soft lustre through the grand design, 
Show but in fond factitious masquerade 
The actual feast by leper Simon made 
For that great Guest, of old, in Palestine. 
Christ walks amongst us still; at liberal table 
Scorns not to sit; no sorrowing Magdalene 
But of those dear feet kindly gets her kiss 
Now, even as then; and thou, be honourable, 
Who, by the might of thy majestic scene, 
Bringest down that age and minglest it with 

this.” 


So much for Sir Samuel Ferguson as a writer 
and a patriot. Our loss is much too recent to 
write calmly of him as a man. Those who 
enjoyed the blessing of his friendship will feel 
that all that could be said would seem but 
trite and empty. They are made so poor by this 
great loss. There is consolation in the thought 
that his last days were spent at Howth—a place 
which, of all others, he loved, and where some 
of his greatest works were written. Up to the 
last he could sit in the open air, and from the 
deep bay window of his bedroom both sunrise 
and sunset could be seen, The house was on 
the beach, and the lapping of the tide upon the 
sand was audible in the stillness of his chamber. 
Faithful in death, as he was in life, his last 
whispered words were ‘All is well.” a 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE current number of Mind opens with an 
ingenious and suggestive paper by Mr. F. H. 
Bradley on the nature of Attention. The aim 
of the writer is to show that there is no special 
activity of attention; and that what is known 
as such is deducible from the intellectual 
activity involved in the processes of perception 
and ideation, together with the effect of feeling 
or interest. The essayist is happy in disprov- 
ing the manifestation of any occult energy 
issuing from the ego; but when he goes on to 
dispute the presence of a primary psychical 
ingredient of active consciousness, his argu- 
ment seems to break down. The whole men- 
tal state which we know as attending cannot 
be resolved into purely intellectual and 
emotional elements. There are, doubtless, 
forms of attention which exhibit the minimum 
of that distinctively active factor which we 
call trying or making an effort to attend. 
Thus, in listening under favourable circum- 
stances to familiar or easy music, the whole 
process may be regarded as approximately 
answering to Mr. Bradley’s account, viz., im- 
pressions persisting under the sway of pleasur- 
able feeling. But in other cases this descrip- 
tion is plainly inadequate. Thus, in listening 
to a new composition, say of Brahms, or to a 
singer a long way off, we are aware that 
though the stimulus is still pleasure, there is a 
prominent active element in the shape of con- 
sciously exerting energy, or putting forth an 
effort. The reality of this psychical ingredient, 
as such, is in no way affected by any meta- 
physical difficulties respecting the nature of 
the self, or of spiritual energy. It may be 
mentioned that the latest expounder of mental 
processes in this country, Mr. James Ward, 
regards this active element as not only a 

rimary factor of mind, but a constant element 
in all states of mind. Mr. Bradley seems to 
underestimate the problem of psychological 
analysis; and few, one suspects, who have 
worked at the problems of the science, will be 
inclined to agree with him when he says that 
physiologists, while superior in ability to 
psychologists, and surpassing them in de- 
votion, are ‘“‘engaged on a subject fo whose 





as that of the penitent at the feet of Christ. 


difficulties those offered by pryneey are 
in comparison trifling.” Dr. 8. Coit has a 


long article on ‘The Final Aim of Moral 
Action.” He accepts general happiness as 
the universal criterion in ethics, but contends 
that this does not supply the final aim which 
every individual ought to set before himself. 
This is to be found in the old-fashioned notion 
of moral self-approval, or the peaceand joy of 
a good conscience. The writer does not, how- 
ever, make perfectly clear how he proposes to 
erect this into a final aim without a constant 
reference to the objective standard of right 
conduct which, ex hypothesi, can alone give it 
ethical value. And he seems to overlook the 
fact that as the moral consciousness evolves 
and detaches itself from supernatural presup- 
positions and sanctions, it must necessarily 
involve a more and more distinct recognition 
of the ultimate good which he himself has 
here formulated. It strikes one, too, that in 
extolling the aavantages of such a subjective 
attitude as he recommends he fails to do justice 
to the inspiring effect on the imagination of the 
idea of a common or general felicity. The 
remaining article of the number is on Plato’s 
Phaedo, from the pen of Mr. D. G. Ritchie. 
It is a learned and thoroughly philosophical 
attempt to interpret Plato’s meaning in the 
obscure doctrines of Recollection, Pre-existence, 
and Transmigration. The writer is particularly 
happy in warning us against reading into Plato 
modern philosophical conceptions, and in de- 
fining his position more exactly with respect to 
the problems opened up by Kant and other 
recent thinkers. The compartment of the 
journal set aside for original psychological 
research is well filled by a further instal- 
ment of Dr. J. M. Cattell’s investigations into 
the time taken up by cerebral operations, and 
by some new researches on the subjective 
appreciation of time, or what is now not quite 
accurately known as ‘“‘ the time-sense.” Both 
of these co ntributorsare, it appears, Americans ; 
and one cannot help expressing the hope that 
in this country too contributions to the new 
and highly promising department of experi- 
mental psychology may soon be forthcoming. 








NOTES OF A TOURIN THE ASIATIC 
GREEK ISLANDS. : 
I, LESBOS, 


Dvurtna. the months of March and April, 1874, I 
made a tour in the Cyclades and Crete, and in 
the course of the following year an account of 
this appeared in the pages of the Acapeny. 
Subsequently to that time I long cherished the 
hope of exploring some of the remaining islands 
of the Aegean; but owing to a variety of prevent- 
ing causes I was unable to accomplish this until 
the spring of the present year, when I succeeded 
in visiting the principal islands that lie off the 
coast of Asia Minor. It was my good fortune on 
this occasion to be accompanied by the same 
friend as before, Mr. Crowilet, and by the same 
travelling servant, Alexandros Anemoiannes of 
Athens, who had served im former days as 
dragoman to W. G. Clark of Cambridge, John 
Stuart Mill, Dean Stanley, and others, and whom 
we found, notwithstanding the weight of years, 
to be thoroughly competent and vigorous. Our 


before it had been Syra ; for the former of these 
two places is not only the most important and 
most central port on the Asiatic coast, but is 
also the rendezvous of the numerous steamers, 
belonging to different companies, which 
communicate with one or another of the islands. 
The weather which welcomed our arrival in 
Greek waters was not less boisterous than that 
which we experienced in March 1874, for a rude 
north-east wind met us as soon as we had 
rounded the Peloponnese ; and during the two 
days that we spent at Athens snowstorms were 
trailing over the plain, and whitening the slopes 








headquarters for this journey was Smyrna, as ~ 
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of Parnes. When we steamed down the Saronic 
gulf on our way from that place to Smyrna, the 
ks of Cithaeron, Helicon, and Parnassus, 
which appeared above the nearer mountains, and 
the eastern slopes of Mount Cyllene in Arcadia, 
displayed their maximum of winter snow ; and 
after we had passed the promontory of Sunium, 
the fine pyramid of Mount Dirphe, in the centre 
of Euboea, presented all the features of an Alpine 
summit. Again, the heavy sea that we 
encountered as we emerged from the strait which 
separates the north of Andvos from Euboea, made 
us applaud the wisdom of the Homeric heroes, 
who when returning from Troy declined to cross 
the Aegean from Lesbos to this point, until they 
had received a favourable omen from Poseidon 
(Od. iii, 168-179). In consequence of this, 
instead of reaching Sm. on March 27, as we 
hoped, we did not arrive at that place till the 
following morning. As the Egyptian steamer, on 
board of which we were, was to touch at Les 
the first island that we intended to visit, on her 
way to Constantinople, we continued our voyage 
in Lee, and landed after nightfall at Mytilene, the 
capital, which has now given its name to the 
whole island. We found a lodging at the Hotel 
Pittacus (fevo30xeiov Murraxds), the title of which 
is an evidence that Lesbos has not forgotten her 
wise men of old. 

The town of Mytilene is a large place, of 
imposing appearance, and contains a population 
of 20,000 souls. It is built partly on a peninsula, 
which here projects into the sea, and partly on 
the neighbouri ground and the isthmus 
which connects the two. Like almost all the 
capital cities of the islands off this coast which 
occupy an ancient site, it is situated on the 
eastern side, this position having, no doubt, been 
determined by two considerations : first, greater 
safety in respect of navigation, as they were not 
exposed to the force of the open sea; and 
secondly, facility of communication with the 
mainland, for the Greek settlements were 
everywhere founded with a view to com- 
merce, and especially to the export of the 
produce of the interior of the country—so much 
so, that some of these islands possessed a Peraea, 
or strip of land on the opposite coast, which 
provided them with a depot, and rendered the 
transport more easy. The town is backed by a 
screen of hills, some of them of considerable 
height, the slopes of which are clothed with 
beautiful vegetation, and dotted with country 
houses. For the present, however, I will defer 
amore detailed description of the place and its 
site, in order that we may at once start for the 
interior of the island ; for the chief source of 
interest which Lesbos affords is a geographical 
one, since it is penetrated on its southern side 
by two bays, or inlets of the sea, the entrances 

which are so natrow in proportion to their 
area as to be almost a unique phenomenon, The 
Laney | object of our visit was to see these ; and 
as the highest point in this part of the island, 
Mount Ciyenp—ter Lesbos also boasts an 
Olympus—stands up between them, and com- 
mands a fine panoramic view, we purposed to 
make the ascent of that mountain. 

In the afternoon of the day following our 
artival (March 29), having hired horses for our 
Journey, we left Mytilene and ascended the heights 
to the westward on our way to the town of 
Agiasso, which is situated at the foot of Olympus, 
five hours distant. Our road lay through olive 
groves, and continued to do so throughout the 
whole of our ride. Olive is king in Lesbos as 
m&eh as cotton in Manchester ; the population 
are devoted to the cultivation of it, and oil isthe 
chief export. Some of the trees were finely 
grown and of great age. In consequence of this, 
the island is called by the Turks “the garden of 
the empire.” At the end of three 
quarters of an hour we crossed the ridge, and 
came in sight of the first of the two bays of 
Which I have spoken, that of Ieta (pronounced 








Yéro)—a lake-like expanse of water, six miles in 
length by four in breadth, extended at our feet. 
It is surrounded by fine mountains, and over 
those that bounded the shore opposite to us the 
peak of Olympus, now called Hagios Elias, stood 
up conspicuous. We descended to its eastern 
side, and rode round its head, but were unable 
at any point to see the entrance, notwithstandin 
that the dip of the ground in that direction, an 
the sloping hillsides that formed it, were well 
marked. This is not surprising, when we con- 
sider that the narrow strait by which it is 
apne from the sea is four miles wn I 
subsequently met the captain of a merchant 
steamer, when on my way to one of the other 
islands, who told me that he had once penetrated 
into this harbonr, in order to bring away a cargo 
of oil, and that the rocks at the two sides of the 
inlet, which were clothed with trees, appeared 
ape close to him as he passed between them. 

e added, however, that the water was deep, and 
that he thought a large ship of war might enter 
without serious difficulty. Just at the head of 
the bay there is a bathing establishment on the 
shore, the hot springs of which are much resorted 
to for a variety of complaints by persons from 
Constantinople, Smyrna and elsewhere, After 
passing this, we turned southwards, near the 
village of Keramia, which was distinguished from 
a distance by a number of fine cypresses, and 
ascended a lateral valley, partly by the side of 
a clear torrent overhung by chestnut trees not 
yet in leaf, and partly over a steep paved road, 
until the valley contracted into a deep gorge, and 
at the highest point of this we entered Agiasso. 
All along our route during this day’s ride, the 
anemones—white, purple, pink, and crimson— 
were growing in extraordinary profusion. 

This mountain town—for its height above the 
sea can hardly be less than 1,000 feet—stands at 
a watershed between the two inlets, for the 
streams at this point begin to flow in the 
opposite direction, towards the Bay of Kallone. 

e inhabitants praise its position, its fine air 
and good water, and the vegetation by which it 
is surrounded must make it a delightful summer 
resort ; the cups in which our coffee was served 
bore the inscription “ Agiassos the beautiful” 
(dpala’Ayideoos), It occupies a curve in the hills 
at the head of a valley facing south-west, on the 
further side of which the summit of Hagios 
Elias rises in a grey mass of limestone, with a 
buttress clothed with pine trees intervening. 
When seen from opposite, its red-tiled roofs and 
white stone walls clustered closely together 
present a striking appearance. Its inhabitants, 
who number 7,000 or 8,000 ns, are mostly 
occupied in the oil trade or the cultivation of the 
olive ; and at the highest point of the town stands 
a large manufactory, with oil-presses of elaborate 
construction and a factory chimuey. Eight years 
ago a large part of the place was burnt down ; 
but it has since been rebuilt, though many of the 
houses are not yet finished. It possesses a boys’ 
and a girls’ school. In the former of these, 
religious knowledge, ancient Greek, and the 
elements of French are taught ; but those who 
desire any higher instruction for their children 
have to send them to the town of Mytilene. I 
observed, as an evidence that the classical spirit, 
which is so widely prevalent in Greece, had not 
penetrated here, that their Mount Olympus is 
only known as Hagios Elias, and that the Trojan 
Ida, which is visible from many points in the 
neighbourhood, is always called by its Turkish 
name of Kaz Dagh. 

Early the next morning (March 30) we started 
to make the ascent of the mountain with a 
native of the place for our guide. Though an 
elderly man, he proved a good walker, for he 
went at a steady and did not stop till he 
reached the summit. Another of the inhabitants 
joined out company in making the pilgrimage ; 
for there is a chapel dedicated to the Prophet 
Elijah near the summit, which is frequently 








visited by pilgrims from the surrounding country, 
and where service is held on the festival of the 
saint. Our guide, who seemed an intelligent 
man, told us that originally he had been engaged 
in the oil manufacture ; but that, having been 
ruined by the fire, and having a large family, he 
had been forced to leave his home for five years, 
in order to seek employment elsewhere (he had 
been usher in a school), but had lately been able 
to return. Descending the steep streets, we 
crossed the stream at the bottom of the town, 
and mounted on the other side by a winding path 
in the midst of chestnuts. When we emerged 
from these, we entered on a region of open 
pasture land, in which the blue squill (Scilla bifolia) 
was growing, together with the yellow blossoms 
of a Gagea. his extended to the foot of 
the peak, which rises steep and bare in masses 
of broken rock. The path, which is well marked 
throughout, ascends this transversely on the 
southern side as far as the chapel, which is built 
a little way below the summit at the eastern 
extremity of the ridge. Before reaching the 
chapel we met an old shepherd, who feeds his 
flocks here in summer, and thoughout the year 
is employed as a guardian of the sacred place, 
which he visits occasionally to see that every- 
thing is in order. He presented us with a 
handful of blue nenttullen which were very 
fragrant, but proved to be garden flowers, for they 
were grown in a small enclosure close by the 
building, which was backed by the rock, and 
sheltered from the north-wind by a low wall. 
The little chapel is nicely kept, and has pictures 
of saints on its tconostasis, including one of the 
Jewish prophet, It is worthy of notice, as we 
have before us an instance of a mountain, which 
was called Olympus in antiquity, now bearing 
the name of Hagios Elias—and the same thing 
is true of the more famous Thessalian mountain — 
how frequently both of these recur in mountain 
nomenclature. Of the modern appellation this 
has often been remarked—indeed, no traveller in 
Greece can fail to notice it; but it is also the 
fact that in Asia Minor, continental Greece, and 
the islands there were as many as fourteen 
mountains called Olympus in ancient times, so 
that the name seems to have been almost generic. 
As to the reason which caused Elijah to be 
associated by the Greeks with lofty summits, the 
view which has frequently been propounded of 
late years, that this arose, in part at least, from 
the similiarity of the name Elias to that of 
Helios, a divinity who possessed sanctuaries on 
many of the Greek mountains, receives striking 
confirmation from the following passage of 
Sedulius, a Christian writer of the fifth century, 
which shows that the two were associated together 
at an early time (Carm. Pasch. i. 184-7; see 
Polites, ‘O“HAuos, p. 49) : 


Quam bene fulminei praelucens semita caeli 
Convenit Heliae ! meritoque et nomine fulgens 
Hac ope dignus erat : nam si sermonis Achivi 
Una per accentum mutetur litera, sol est. 


From the chapel we climbed over rough 
boulders to the summit, the height of which 
above the sea is marked in the Admiralty chart 
as 3,079-ft ; the ascent had occupied an hour 
and a half. The view was extensive, and very 
interesting, on account of the number of places 
famed in history which were in sight. To com- 
mence with Lesbos itselfi—the inlets of Iero and 
Kallone were conspicuous on either side of us, 
two land-locked enclosures of blue water; the 
latter of these, which penetrates the island for 
three-fifths of its breadth, was now visible to us 
for the first time. The surface of the ground is 
generally mountainous, but the most marked 
chain is that towards the north, in which another 
peak named Hagios Elias, the ancient Lepe- 
thymnus, forms a fine object. Through a 
depression to the westward of this, the promon- 
tory of Lectum, the southernmost point of the 
Trojan territory, appeared. In the distant view 
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the object which at once attracted the eye was 
Mount Ida, rising above the bay of Adramyttium 
in a lofty range, the upper part of which was 
clad in snow. In 1861, my companion and I 
had looked down from its summit on the peak on 
which we were now standing, and we then 
noticed that the bay of Kallone is visible from 
thence between the two heights of Lesbos. In 
front of the bay of Adramyttium lay the grou 
of small islands called the Hecatonnesi, an 
following the coast downwards we could see the 
territory of Atarneus and the deep gulf of Elaea. 
Towards the south was the bay of Smyrna, which 
was bounded on one side by the promontory of 
Phocaea, and on the other by the massive head- 
land of Mimas, the huge proportions of which 
and its power of attracting storms (its Homeric 
epithet is qveuders) caused it to be personified by 
the ancients as a malevolent giant. Westward 
of this, and separated from it by a strait, rose the 
lofty Chios, and as an outlier from this again the 
smaller Psyra, which in modern times has become 
famous as Psara, on account of its gallantry in 
the Greek War of Independence, and the massacres 
which attended its ruin by the Turks. The 
distant islands towards the north—Imbros, 
Samothrace, and others in the Thracian Sea— 
were excluded by the northern ranges of Lesbos. 
After having studied this instructive view for 
some time, we returned to Agiasso by the same 
route by which we had ascended. 

H. F. Tozer. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
PRIMITIVE MARRIAGE IN BENGAL. 
London: Aug. 18, 1836. 

Mr. Risley, in the July number of the Asiatic 
Quarterly, publishes an interesting article called 
‘* Primitive Marriage in Bengal.” He has 
made researches among the peoples of various 
races, and he draws some conclusions, and asks 
for criticism. 

He begins at the bottom of the social system, 
where he finds non-Aryan tribes and castes. 
These are, in the lowest deeps, simply totem- 
istic; and they forbid marriage within the kin 
as denoted by possession of the same totems. 
A Sonthal girl of the wild goose kin may not 
marry a wild gander; an Oraon man of the eel 
kin may not wed a girl who is an eel, and so 
on. As a totem kin of Bengal or of Orissa 
thrives and rises in the social scale, there is a 
tendency to exchange the totem for an epony- 
mous hero. The process is first to explain away 
the name of the totem plant or beast as the 
name of a saint, and then to adopt an 
eponym which resembles the old totem word. 
Making a new beginning at the top of the 
social system, among the Brahmans, we find 
exogamous divisions called gofras. These are 
named from, and claim descent from, a hero: 
possibly historical, probably mythical; and 
some gotras have names apparently territorial 
in origin. There are other prohibitions on 
intermarriage, many of them intended to remedy 
the defect of the exogamous system, which is 
usually onesided. Kinship through males is the 
rule, Mr. Risley says. He finds hardly a trace 
of female kin; and he is disinclined to believe 
that exogamous totem kins, with male kinship, 
have ever passed through a period of female 
kinship. The process, I understand, is verifiable 
in Australia and America. The scarcity, how- 
ever, of traces of female kinship in Bengal is 
very notable. Mr. Risley ue: 89-90) thinks 
his facts make against Mr. M‘Lennan’s view of 
exogamy as the principle which “ prohibited 
marriage within the tribe.” 

To me it seems that here we have one of the 
difficulties arising from a want of accepted 
terminology. The exogamous kinships of Mr. 
McLennan were not ‘tribes”—as I under- 
stand—for that would admit the local tribe, 
united by contiguity, but including people of 
many totems. Of ceurse, an exogamous to- 
temist might marry within his ‘‘tribe.” Mr. 
Risley goes on to the difficult topic of the 
origin of exogamy. He objects to a remark 
of my own (Custom and Myth, p. 258), ‘‘ Exo- 
gamy may be connected with some early 
superstition or idea of which we have lost 
touch, and which we can no longer explain.” 
This may be ‘‘ dropping the question” ; but I 
have not really dropped it, though it may be 
premature to say more about it before Mr. 
McLennan publishes his brother’s remains. I[ 
think the ‘‘ superstition” has been actually 
discovered by Mr. Platt, whose theory—still 
unpublished — appears to me to solve this 
redoubtable problem in a manner thoroughly 
satisfactory, and of universal application. Mr. 
Risley himself looks for an origin of exogamy 
in the difficulties for want of wives felt by 
‘*pioneers” of a race like the Aryans, among 
Dasyas, ‘‘ with whom marriage was not to be 
thought of.” He also allows for discoveries 
of the evil of breeding in and in, I think 
neither explanation, nor both united, half so 
primitive, or half so probable, as that to which 
I can only refer. Indeed, the topic is unsuited, 
perhaps, for popular discussion. 

Mr. Risley concludes that ‘‘there is no 
necessary connection between exogamy and 
female kinships”; and certainly, on the theory 


I prefer, exogamy might have arisen wherever 
the sacredness of the blood-bond was 1 a 
, G. 



































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































THE TURKISH ‘‘ DOLMA.” Sa 
Your critic’s reference to my rendering of po 
the Turkish ‘‘dolma” as “‘ vineleaves,” instead oi 
of vegetable-marrow, as he would have it tt 
(ACADEMY, June 24), has called forth the very [i * 
learned explanation of this word by Dr. T. W. fy 14 
Redhouse in the ACADEMY of July 31. I fully J Pa 
agree with the latter gentleman, even where val 
he appears to contradict me by saying that it ori 
would be decidedly an error to interpret dol wi 
as meaning “‘ vine-leaf.” The very words which F§ ¢h, 
I have used, and which have given occasion to ha 
the dispute are (Melita, p. 76): ‘There were ol 
those famous dolmas (vine leaves filled with rice 
and minced meat).”” I may add that I am not = 
unacquainted with the process by which ‘“‘ the th 
adjective dolma became a substantive in the Fj fa 
kitchen.” The translation I offered was based —) wi 
on etymological knowledge as well as on per- im 
sonal experience. ori 
Tue AvutHor oF ‘‘ MELITA.” Ex 
‘* BRONCHITIS.” 7 
Clun Vicarage, Salop: Aug. 17, 1886. . th 
In reference to the various forms of the 
puzzling word ‘‘ Bronchitis,” one of the oddest Tes 
was given by an old farmer, whom I visited 2, 
when he was suffering under an attack of what he 
he called ‘‘ Vronshittus.” mé 
You will judge from this transformation of § hi 
Bron into Vron that we are on the bordersof — yw; 
Wales. There are several ‘‘ Brons” (‘‘ breasts & +), 
of hills”) which are ordinarily called Vrons; - 
the ‘“‘Bronydd” becomes ‘‘ Vroneth” in the 
vernacular. C. WARNER. be 
P.S.—I have notes of the appearance of the rw 
gloworm from May 16 (the earliest date) to 
September 17 (the latest). in 
be 
“ DYKE.” th 
Quoting Mr. Atkinson on ‘‘ Field-Names ” in ot! 
the current number of the Antiquary, a reviewer to 
in last week’s ACADEMY says: ‘‘ A dike in old oc 
times [in Yorkshire] was almost always, if not pa 
always, an earthen bank.” m: 
The south of Ireland was chiefly colonised § yf 
by Devonshire and Somersetshire men after the B no 
twelfth century, yet the word for an earthen FF 
bank among their descendants and all English- 
speaking ple in Munster is ‘‘ditch,” the at 
word ‘‘ dyke” being always  apeties by them — ° 
to the trench beneath the bank. It is curiou & ™ 
how many Old-English words, now obsolete, m 
or used with a changed meaning in England, § po 
survive unchanged in Ireland. Philologists B en 
would find it interesting to collect and study & ¢, 
these words, now completely naturalised in of 
Ireland, helping to prove the amalgamation of “ 
the English and Irish, if not their unity of hi 
stock. HIBERNIS. : 
Lie 
in 
SCIENCE. an 
A Comprehensive Commentary on the Quran: it 
comprising Sale’s Translation and Prelimin- . 
ary Discourse, with additional Notes and be 
Emendations. Together with a complete a 
Index to the Text, Preliminary Discourse, § ,, 
and Notes. By the Rev. E. M. Wherry: § ¢, 
Vols. IL. and III. (Triibner.) by 
Tax first volume of this work, containing 4 . 
reprint of Sale’s Preliminary Discourse and § 4. 
the first two Stirahs of the al-Kuran, was § ,, 
reviewed in the Acapemy of July 29, 1882, § m 
to which the reader is referred for the § be 
general scope of Mr. Wherry’s “ Qurio.” ff to 
Vols. II. and III., now under notice, contam § 2 
Stirahs iii. to xl. inclusive, together with 4 : 
| large array of foot-notes, including those of | 
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Sale—mainly after Maracci—which incor- 
porate the scholia of the best Muslim 
commentators. Sale’s version, despite the 
attempts recently made to improve upon it by 
Lane, Rodwell, and the lamented Prof. 
Palmer—each of whom has contributed some 
valuable emendations in the translation of the 
original—still holds its ground as, on the 
whole, the most eligible English rendering of 
the Arabic text. If Mr. Wherry, therefore, 
had limited his task to providing a new 
edition of Sale’s admirable work, he would 
undoubtedly have a fair claim to the best 
thanks of English readers. The indubitable 
fact is that a translation of the al-Kurin 
which shall preserve the ideas and brilliant 
| imagery, the verve and musical cadence, of the 
original is still among the desiderata of 
English Orientalists. 

It is to be regretted that in his ‘‘ Additional 
Notes” to these two later volumes Mr. 
Wherry is less liberal towards Islim than in 
those attached to the preceding volume. As 
regards the advice given to trustees (Sir. iv. 
2, 8) respecting their orphan female wards, 
he comes to the conclusion that ‘‘ the Muslim 
may marry of women such as are pleasing to 
him, two, three, or four, whether his orphan 
wards or not.” This inference is opposed to 
the interpretation of the passage predominant 
among the best Muslim commentators, who 
consider the injunction to signify that 
believers—in the event of their being in 
danger of wronging their female orphan 
wards, either by marrying them against their 
inclinations, or for the sake of their riches or 
beauty, or by their not using or maintaining 
them as they ought, owing to their having 
other wives already—should rather choose 
to marry other women, in order to avoid all 
occasion of sin. In connexion with the same 
passage Mr. Wherry impugns the statement 
made by the Mir Aulad “Aly, and quoted by 
Mr. Bosworth Smith, ‘‘ that Muhammad had 
not enjoined polygamy.”’ It would have been 
more satisfactory if the annotator had quoted 
a single passage from the al-Kuran in support 
of his contention. That Muslims are per- 
mitted to marry four women, and to have as 
many female slaves to wife as they may 
possess, is indisputable; but that Muhammad 
enjoined polygamy is an utterly unfounded 
statement. The lamented E. W. Lane, one 
of our most candid and erudite Orientalists, 
made the following remarks on polygamy in 
his Modern Egyptians: 


“Polygamy, which is also attended with most 
injurious effects upon the morals of the husband 
and the wives, and only to be defended because 
it serves to prevent a greater immorality than 
it occasions [ pace the authorities quoted by Mr. 
Wherry in his foot-notes to p. 69, vol. ii.], is 
more rare among the higher and among the 
middle classes than it is among the iower 
orders. A poor man may indulge himself with 
two or more wives, each of whom may be able, 
ysome art or occupation, nearly to provide 
or her own subsistence; but most persons of 
the higher and middle orders are deterred from 
oing so by the consideration of the expense 
and discomfort which they would incur. A 
man having a wife who has the misfortune to 
be barren, and being too much attached to her 
to divorce her, is sometimes induced to take 
& second wife, merely in the hope of obtaining 
offspring ; and from the same motive he may 
take a third and a fourth; but fickle passion is 
the most evident and common motive to poly- 





gamy and repeated divorce. They are com- 
ag oy very few who gratify this passion 
y the former practise. I believe that not 
more than one husband among twenty has two 
wives.”’ 

Another extraordinary statement made by 
Mr. Wherry in his notes to the same passage 
is this, that ‘slavery is contrary to the whole 
spirit of the Bible.” As regards Islim, there 
can be no doubt that the institution was 
adopted from the usage which had previously 
existed in Arabia—a usage akin in most 
respects to that sanctioned by the Jewish 
law. As modified by Muhammad, it presents 
some noteworthy features. In the first place, 
there is no corresponding word for slavery in 
the al-Kuran, nor for slave, in the sense of a 
bondsman. Slaves are uniformly described 
by Muhammad as those who have been ac- 
quired by the right hand of believers, and 
the term refers primarily to captives taken in 
war. These, when the war was over, might 
be ransomed or gratuitously manumitted 
(Sar. xlvii. 5). The wars of the Jews, on 
the other hand, were wars of extermination, 
which virtually forbade the taking of cap- 
tives—as in the case of the war with the 
Midianites, where the Israelites saved all 
the women and their little ones, but were 
directed by Moses to slay all the males, as 
also all the women who had known man, 
the residue being reserved for the conquerors 
(Numb. xxxi. 9, 17, 18). According to the 
al-Kurin, moreover, slaves have the privi- 
lege of redeeming themselves (Sir. xxiv. 
23), whereas in the case of the Jews that 
privilege was confined to Hebrews who had 
become bondmen (Deut. xv. 12-15). Further, 
although it is incontrovertible that the prin- 
ciples of the Gospel, despite the instance of 
the runaway slave Onesimus, whom St. Paul 
entreats Philemon to receive again into his 
service, ‘‘not now as a slave, but above a 
slave”—although it is incontrovertible, I 
say, that those principles strike at the root 
of slavery, nevertheless it is equally undeni- 
able that Christians have, until the last 
half century, shamefully ignored them, as have 
also the Muslims the laws on the subject set 
forth in the al-Kurin, which lends no 
sanction whatever to the nefarious traffic as 
practised in the East, and more especially as 
carried on in Africa. 

Not less partial is Mr. Wherry’s opinion of 
what he conceives to be Muhammad’s teach- 
ing with regard to sin, which Muslim com- 
mentators divide into kabirah and saghirah, 
that is, great and small sins. This, he 
judges, 

‘* must lead the followers of Islim to careless- 
ness in regard to all sins except those regarded 
as kubirah. As a matter of fact, this is true. 
Lying, deception, anger, lust, &c., are all 
numbered among the smaller and lighter 
offences. All such sins will be forgiven if men 
only keep clear of the great sins.” (Note, vol. 
ii., p. 81). 

It would have been more satisfactory had the 
annotator adduced some trustworthy Muslim 
authority for the above statement, which I do 
not, hesitate to designate as utterly unfounded. 
It is quite true that the al-Kurin does draw 
a distinction between sins of greater and less 
flagrancy ; and, further, that it indicates one, 
and one only, namely, obstinate persistence in 
polytheism, which is irremissible, all others 
being pardonable on the repentance of the 





sinner. We meet with a similar exception in 
the Gospel, to wit, blasphemy against the 
Holy Ghost, ‘‘ which shall not be forgiven 
unto men.” (Matt. xii. 31). And, again, 
that other scripture: ‘‘ If any man see see his 
brother sin a sin which is not unto death, he 
shall ask, and he shall give him life for them 
that sin not unto death. There is a sin unto 
death : Ido not say that he shall pray for it.” 
(1 John v. 16). As regards the first, Sale, in 
his note to Sir. ii. 75, compares the irre- 
missible impiety of polytheism, as held by 
Muslims, to that ‘‘ which in the New Testa- 
ment is called the sin against the Holy 
Ghost.”” With respect to the second, it is 
noteworthy that the al-Kuria discourages 
prayer on behalf of those held to be in mortal 
sin: “It is not for the prophet or the faithful 
to pray for the forgiveness of those, even 
though they be of kin, who associate other 
beings with God”? (Sir. ix. 114). Had Mr. 
Wherry carefully weighed these striking co- 
incidences between the Gospel and the al- 
Kurin, he would probably have modified his 
opinion respecting sin as inculcated by the 
latter; and, further, had he borne in mind 
his own high eulogium on the following 
quotation, given at p. 352 of his first volume, 
the reminiscence might have attempered some 
of his many other strictures on the religion of 
Islim : 

‘* Righteousness is not that ye turn your faces 
to the east or the west ; but righteousness is— 
one who believes in God, and the last day, and 
the angels, and the Book, and the prophets, 
and who gives wealth for his love to kindred, 
and orphans, and the poor, and the wayfarer, 
and to those who beg, and those in captivity ; 
and who is steadfast in prayer, and gives alms; 
and those who hold to their covenant when 
they make a covenant; and the patient in 
poverty, and distress, and in time of violence: 
these are they who are true, and those who 
fear” (Sir. ii. 172). 


The charge of imposture is brought against 
Muhammad in a foot-note to Siir. iii. 83 (78), 
in which verse Islim is represented as 
being in accord with the Divine revelations 
delivered ‘‘ to Moses, and Jesus, and the pro- 
phets, from their Lord.” On this utterance 
Mr. Wherry remarks : 

‘“‘Now, Muhammad must be regarded as 
either making a statement of fact as to the one- 
ness of his faith with that of the persons he 
mentions, or he was ignorant of what he here 
states as a fact. In either case he seems to me 
fairly chargeable with imposture. For even 
if he were ignorant of what he pretends to 
know, his pretence is a deception, and no reason§ 
able apology can be offered for his putting a 
= of this character in the mouth of 


But not only did Muhammad claim the 
unison of his teaching with that of the in- 
spired writers of the Bible; but he also 
claimed that his teaching, as being the 
latest revelation of God’s will, whose mes- 
senger, or apostle, to announce it to man- 
kind was the seal of the prophets, it far 
transcended all other that had preceded it. 
Omitting here all mention of the fables and 
anachronisms contained in the al-Kurin, to 
ascribe the authorship of which to the Omni- 
scient would be the grossest impiety, this 
appears to be the damning sin of Muhammad, 
that he made himself superior, not only to the 
prophets of old, but to Christ. If he verily 
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believed himself to be such, he was self- 
deceived; if otherwise, he was an arrant 
impostor. 

Attempts have recently been made by 
several Christian writers to settle this vexed 
question, none of which, in my judgment, is 
fairer or more to the point than that of Mr. 
Stanley Lane-Poole, in his Introduction to 
Lane’s Selections from the Kur-dn. The im- 
portance of the subject under discussion 
justifies a somewhat lengthy quotation from 
his remarks : 


‘‘We must clearly understand what is meant 
by this accusation [of imposture]. It is meant 
that the Prophet consciously fabricated speeches, 
and palmed them off upon the people as the 
very word of God. The question... has 
nothing whatever to do with the truth or un- 
truth of the revelations. Many an earnest 
enthusiast has uttered prophecies and exhorta- 
tions which he firmly believed to be the prompt- 
ings of the Spirit, and no one can charge such 
an one with imposture. ... The question is 
clearly narrowed to this: Did Mohammed 
believe he was speaking the words of God 
equally when he declared permission was given 
him to take unto him more wives, as when he 
proclaimed, ‘There is no god but God’? It is 
a question which concerns the conscience of 
man; and each must answer it for himself. 
How far a man may be deluded into believing 
everything he says is inspired it is impossible to 
define. There are men to-day who sooner 
believe infallibility. . . . It is wonderful, 
with his temptations, how great a humility was 
ever his, how little he assumed of all the god- 
like attributes men forced upon him. ... He 
was @ man like unto his brethren in all things 
save one, and that one difference served only to 
increase his humbleness. ... He was sublimely 
confident of this single attribute, that he was 
the messenger of the Lord of the Daybreak, 
and that the words he spake came verily from 
Him. He was fully persuaded—and no man 
dare dispute his right to the belief—that God 
had sent him to do a great work in Arabia. 
Nervous to the verge of madness, subject to 
hysteria, given to wild dreamings in solitary 
places, his was a temperament that easily lends 
itself to religious enthusiasm. He felt a subtle 
influence within him which he believed to be the 
movings of the Spirit. He thought he heard 
a voice; it became real and audible to him, 
awed and terrified him. ... When a man has 
come to this point, he cannot be expected to 
discriminate between this saying and that. As 
the instrument of God he has lost his indi- 
viduality; he believes God is ever speaking 
through his lips; he dare not question the 
inspiration of the speech lest he should seem 
to doubt the Giver.” 

‘*But there must surely be a limit to this 
delusion. There are some passages in the 
Kuran which it is difficult to think Mohammed 
truly believed to be the voice of the Lord of 
the Worlds. . . . In some cases he could scarcely 
fail to be aware that the object of the ‘reve- 
lation’ was his own comfort, or pleasure, or 
reputation, and not the major Dei gloria, nor the 
good of the people.” 


Albeit many other of the “‘ Additional Notes”’ 
contained in these two volumes are deserving 
of notice, yet it would be impossible, within 
the limits of an ordinary review, to analyse 
them satisfactorily. In conclusion, it is to 
be regretted that Mr. Wherry has numbered 
the verses of Sale’s translation of the al-Kurin 
according to the Roman Urdi version, and 
not according to the enumeration adopted by 
Fliigel, which follows that of the best 
Oriental exemplars. Hence there isa frequent 


- 








discrepancy in the figures, which ofttimes 
renders it difficult to verify a quotation from 
the original. Notwithstanding these dis- 
crepancies, however, the chapters are gene- 
rally made to end with the right number of 
verses. Moreover, it is equally regrettable 
that Mr. Wherry has not improved in his 
system of transliterating Arabic words into 
English. Making all allowance for personal 
fancies on this point, he displays a lament- 
able ignorance of Arabic. Thus, in the 
‘* Contents,” he writes, ‘‘Surat al Yunas 
(Jonas),”’ ‘* Surat al Hud,” * Surat al Yasuf” 
bd Yasuf], ‘Surat al Ibrahim,” ‘ Surat al 
aryam,”’ all preceded by the definite article, 
alike unsanctioned by the original, and con- 
trary to the most elementary rules of Arabic 
grammar. George Percy Banczr. 


——====== 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


LAO-TZE AND BRAHMANISM, 
Louvain: Aug. 12, 1886, 

I have read with great pleasure Prof. Terrien 
de Lacouperie’s recent article on“ Babylonia and 
China” (ACADEMY, August 7). His argument is 
admirably stated. I have no longer any objeo- 
tion to make against it. I am especially struck 
by his explanation of the Yih-hing. 

I may add that the more I read the Tao-teh- 
King the more resemblance I find between its 
fundamental principles and those of Brah- 
manism. In it, as in Brahmanism, we have 
the original .being—invisible, impalpable, yn- 
knowable, and without name (Sanskrit tad = 
that, is-tud), because it is without distinct 
qualities; but which manifests itself externally, 
and receives a name as soon as desire (yi/-kdma) 
arises in it, and which then produces contingent 
beings destined to return into it again, We 
have, too, here the same principle of interior 
calm (¢dnta), inaction (wé-wéi), like the Brah- 
manic renunciation of all action. This com- 

arison mig ht be pushed still farther. It may, 
owever, be noted that Lao-tze knew how to 
avoid diverging into a Pantheism like that of 
India ; and thatin his system all these ideas are 
explained with more reason and more pro- 
foundity than in the analogous Hindu systems, 














C. DE HARLEZ. 
SCIENCE NOTES. 
Messrs. Swan SonNNENSCHEIN & Co. will 


publish shortly a little book entitled Pond Life : 
Insects, by Mr. E. A. Butler. 


MEssrs. Ginn, of Boston, announce a Journal 
of Morphology, to be edited by Mr. C. O. Whit- 
man, of Milwaukee, formerly of the Museum 
of Comparative Zoology at‘ Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. It is proposed to print only original 
articles, dealing principally with embryological, 
anatomical, and histological subjects, Two 
parts will be issued in the year, containing over 
one hundred pages each, with from five to ten 
double plates, The annual subscription is fixed 
at six dollars (£1 4s), 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


TEUBNER, of Leipzig, announces a new 
edition of Boehme’s Thucydides, prepared by 
Dr. Alfred Schoene, of Gittingen; and a first 
volume of selected examples of old Italian 
dialects for the use of schools, edited by Dr. E. 
Schneider. 


‘*T HAVE the honour to report to the Insti- 
tute, as one of the most important results of 
my studies in Hittite palaeography, the solution 
of the Etruscan problem,” is the opening 
sentence of a paper read before the Oana- 








—__—__ 
—___—___ 


10, 1886, by the 


dian Institute, on Januar 
Rev. John Campbell, professor in the Pres. 
byterian College, Montreal. This memoir has 
just been published in pamphlet form (123 
pages) under the title Etruria Capta (Toronto), 
The Etruscan alphabet is here considered as 
syllabic, and is interpreted through modem 
Basque. The results differ widely from those 
of previeus investigators; even what they 
have taken as ~ gover lists are read as 
sentences by Prof. Campbell. If we rightly 
understand his theory, the Keltiberian should 
represent the Etruscan far more nearly than 
modern Basque can do, But this alphabet, as 
given in the interesting comparative tables, is 
very defective. Several additional symbols, and 
those more like the Etruscan as here given, are 
well known. This incomplete acquaintance 
with Keltiberian must render the present essay 
tentative merely, however correct its funda. 
mental principles may be. 





FINE ART, 

GREAT SALE of RES. of reduced prises (Ragravings, Chroma, 
and O ). ly framed. ne about to ase pictures 
sae titer sant ea, 0 Ohrnnas Dre 
— 

THE RUNIC CROSSES IN THE ISLE 

OF MAN, 

THE J uly (quarterly) number of The Manz 
Note Book contains an article by Canon Isaac 
Taylor on the date of the runic crosses in the 
Isle of Man. The writer's conclusion is that 
all these monuments belong to the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, except one, which he 
refers to the end of the eleventh century. The 
exception is the cross at Kirk Michael, erected 
by Nial Lumcun to the memory of his foster- 
mother, Malmuru. Theseviewsarein direct oppo- 
sition to those of the great Norwegian scholar, 
P. A. Munch, who, if he is correctly reported 
by Mr. Cumming,* ascribed some of the monu- 
ments to the ninth century; and, moreover, 
regarded the Nial cross as the latest, instead of 
the earliest, of the whole series. 

With regard to the first point, it is perfectly 
clear that Munch was wrong. Indeed, it is 
somewhat difficult to understand how he can 
have entertained the opinion ascribed to him; 
although, of course, he did not possess our 
present materials for the comparative study of 
runic palaeography. The second question, 
however (on which, by the way, the late Prof. 
Worsaae is said to have agreed with Munch), 
seems more open to debate. No doubt Canon 
Taylor is right in saying that the alphabet 
employed in the Nial inscription is of an older 
type ed that found on the other monuments 
of the island. But the two forms were for 
some time used concurrently jn various see of 
the Scandinavian world; and it would not be 
easy to say 4 priori which of them would be 
likely to be the first to reach the Isle of Man. 
I am myself inclined to think that the Nial 
cross, though belonging to a comparatively 
early period, cannot be absolutely the oldest of 
the en crosses. Perhaps it may be worth 
while to state the grounds on which this 
opinion is based. 

The inscription on the Mailbrigdi cross at 
Kirk Michael ends with the words ‘‘ Gaut 
made this [i,e., this cross] and all in Man.” 
Now, if the Nial cross be older than the Mal- 
brigdi cross in the same churchyard, it 
obviously follows that the former, as well 4s 
the latter, must be the work of Gaut. Butin 


* I have not seen Munch’s paper on the Manx 
runes in the Memoires of the Royal Society of 
Antiquaries of Copenhagen. In his later dis 
cussion of the subject in the preface to the 
Chronica Regum Manniae, he says nothing about 











either the absolute or the relative chronology of 
the monuments, 
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that case how can we account for the differing 


alphabets? The newer runes, it should be 
observed, were not developed in the Isle of 
Man itself, but were borrowed, like the older 
ones, from some other Scandinavian country. 
It seems to me difficult to believe that Gaut 
adopted a new alphabet in his later works; 
and I prefer to regard the Nial monument as 
the production of another, and somewhat later, 
artist, who came from a part of Scandinavia 
where the older runes were still retained. The 
Nial cross is the only specimen of the older 
alphabet known to have existed in Man, with 
the exception of a stone containing the words 
“It is better to leave behind one a good foster- 
son than a bad son.” This stone, now lost, 
was in Michael Churchyard. I do not know 
whether anyone has suggested that it must 
have been the foot-stone of the grave 
of Nial’s foster-mother, but I think there 
can be little doubt that it was so. 

The differences between the two Manx alpha- 
bets relate to the form of the characters for 
a,8,and¢, To these Canon Taylor adds n, fol- 
lowing the plate published in Munch’s edition of 
the Ohronica ; but this is not confirmed by Cum- 
ming’s copies of the inscriptions. There are also 
differences in the functions of two of the runes. 
The Nial inscriptions make no distinction 
between the two sounds of /, whereas on the 
Manx crosses generally the soft sound is denoted 
by }, as in burlabr for pérleifr, Habr for Iéfurr : 
and the rune which in the Nial alphabet stands 
for o is in my opinion used on the other monu- 
ments of the island to represent a and umlaut-e, 
Thus it often stands for the vowel of one or 
both of the syllables of benna (this). On the 
Ballaugh Cross I propose to read Herlaibr 
Heriulbsunr * for borlaibr boriulbsunr, as read by 
Cumming, and on the Braddan Oross Freka 
(or perhaps Frakka) instead of Froga. It 
would be interesting to know whether the 
peculiar Manx rune for } was used in the Nial 
alphabet, but no words containing this sound 
occur in the inscription. Canon Taylor relies 
on the style of workmanship of the Nial Cross 
as supporting his view that it is an earlier 
work of Gaut, but to me this evidence rather 
seems to indicate a different hand. 

Canon Taylor’s arguments for his theory of 
the relative chronology of the monuments are 
ingenious and forcible, and (except with regard 
to the point dealt with above) I think he has 
solved the problem correctly. It would appear 
that the Norse sculptors received their first 
“commissions” for sepulchral crosses from 
persons belonging to the native population of 
the island, and began by imitating the Celtic 
style of ornament. Afterwards, as Norse names 
gradually become predominant among the per- 
sons commemorated, the character of the deco- 
ration also approaches more and more to the 
purely Scandinavian type. This order of devel- 
opment is at all events in accord with the 
historical probabilities of the case. The only 
reserve I have to make is that the contact of 
Celts and Northmen was not confined to the 
Isle of Man, but extended over a much wider 
field, so that it is possible that the explanation 
of the relations between Celtic and Scandinavian 
art may be more complex than at first sight 
appears. I do not think Canon Taylor is suc- 
cessful in his attempt to show that the “Celtic” 
and the ‘‘ Scandinavian” crosses differ in their 
orthography, but he is doubtless right in regard- 
ing risti on the Manx crosses as a corrupt form 
of raisti (raised). In runic inscriptions else- 
where, risti means ‘‘carved,” but on the Tyn- 


od _ the strong preterite raist is used 





2 course if the character on the cross is 
qutly a p, } eenceeiiite is inadmissible. But 

Tunes do not seem to be very distinct, as 
Munch’s plate has biutulbsunr. ws ; 





It is to be hoped that Canon Taylor’s inte- 
resting paper will lead to an exhaustive discus- 
sion of the whole subject of the Scandinavian 
remains of the Isle of Man, which seem of late 
to have received singularly little attention, 
either from the artistic or the philological p»int 
of view. The article is accompanied by illus- 
trations of two of the most remarkable of the 
Manx crosses, and of the similar one at Kilk- 
lespeen in Ireland. 

HENRY BRADLEY. 








THE ART MAGAZINES. 


In the Portfolio Mr. Hamerton’s ‘‘ Imagina- 
tion in Landscape”’ holds the most important 
place, with its charming text and admirable 
illustrations, Mr. C. O. Murray’s mezzotint 
after Ruysdael is a fine plate, full of light and 
colour. A rather painful plate in the manner 
of Legros, by Mr. W. Strong, called ‘‘ The 
Cotter’s Family,” and the staircase at Hatfield, 
by Mr. H. Railton,"are the other engravings 
hors texte. Mr. Reginald Blomfield contributes 
an interesting paper on Sussex ironwork, and 
Hatfield is described by Mr. §. L. Lee, 


In the Mag zine of Art, Mr. R. A. M. Steven- 
son speaks of Australian art in the Colonies, 
in a manner at once pertinent and appreciative 
of such artists as Mr. J. F. Paterson, Miss E. 
Pearson, and the few others who, working upon 
European lines, give an artistic rendering of 
the special features of Australian scenery. 
Engravings of Mr, Thornycroft’s ‘‘ Sower,” Mr. 
Bates’s relief of ‘‘ Homer” (both in the Royal 
Academy), the Hon. John Collier’s ‘‘ Miss 
Nettie Huxley ” (Grosvenor Gallery), and Mr. 
Beadle’s ‘‘Toil and Storm,” illustrate with 
others the month’s article on ‘‘ Current Art.” 
A bright poem by Mr. Austin Dobson, 
illustrated with sympathetic spirit by Mr. 
Barnard, and an interesting little paper by 
Miss Annie Evans on Quentin Metsy¥s are 
among the best things of the month. 


‘‘BIRCHINGTON BuNGALOWS,” with special 
reference to the late Dante Rossetti, is one of 
the most attractive items in the current number 
of The Art Journal, which contains a steel 
engraving by Joubert, after ‘ Faithful unto 
Death,” by Mr. E. J. Poynter. The falls of 
Niagara form the subjectof an illustrated article 
by Mr. H. Fenn, and Mr. Leland gives some 
useful instructions on modelling in clay. 


THE two July numbers of Z’ Art contain ex- 
cellent etchings by Girouse and Ramus after 
Chartran’s ‘‘ Vision de St. Francois d’Assize,” 
and after Bérand’s very vigorous portrait 
of Coquelin senior—both in this year’s 
‘*Salon,” An interesting Greuze sketch in 
sanguine, in the possession of M. Emile 
Straus, is admirably reproduced. M. Leroy 
discourses upon the Salon, notably the pastel- 
listes and foreign painters who are display- 
ing in Paris the forces that have been trained 
in her schools. Remarkable among these are 
Mr. L. G. Melchers, of Detroit; Mr. Ritchie- 
Harrison, from Australia; and the Finlander, 
Edelfeldt. There is an amusing article upon 
Gounod; and one on the ancient hospital of 
St. Blaise, in the Lower Pyrenees, with draw- 
ings of ita perfect little romanesque chapel. One 
of Fautin-Latour’s lithographs, ‘‘ Lohengrin,”’ 
to illustrate a new monograph on Wagner, is 
given, and an article upon Hobbema by 
M. Emile Michel. 


TuHE last number of the same magazine gives 
an etching of Courbet’s great portrait, ‘‘ The 
Man with the Leather Belt,” and a reproduction 
of a pen-and-ink study of chesnut trees by 
Paul Huet. Some sketches by the latter 
artist accompany four letters concerning the 
purchase of two of his pictures for the Belgian 
national collection, M. Gustav Gruyer dis- 


cusses the drawings of Fra Bartolomeo, which 
were saved from the fire to which they were 
condemned by the ignorance of the Dominican 
nuns, into whose possession they had fallen 
after the death of Bartolomeo’s pupil Paolino 
and his friend Plautilla. A lively article by M, 
Emile Michel upon the new picture gallery at 
Amsterdam, the Rijksmuseum, tells of the dis- 
meee aoe and aesthetic, of the interior 
of a building which, imposing and well 
placed, is yet so little characteristic of its 

urpose that it would pass for a hospital or an 
hotel. M. Michel criticises unfavourably the 
arrangement of the pictures, declaring that the 
velvet mysteries of transparent shadow in 
Rembrandt’s ‘‘Night Watch” are killed and 
reduced to a ‘‘ violent” black by the highly 
gilt decoration of the walls and some pictures 
near, The old Trippenhuis collection is 
augmented in the new building by numerous 
i hitherto hidden in hospitals, corporation 

uildings of the gity, &c., more or less 
inaccessible. 


M. Emite MOotinreEr calls attention, in the 
Chronique des Arts, to a contract between the 
medallist Sperandio, called ‘‘ of Mantua,” and 
Carlo Manfredi, lord of Faenza, in which 
Sperandio is named ‘‘ Master Sperandio, son of 
the late Master Bartolomeo di Savelli of Rome, 
sometime inhabiting Mantua, now at Faenza.” 
This proves that Sperandio's surname was Savelli, 
and that he was a native of Rome, and not of 
Mantua, as has been supposed. This document, 
with others relative to artists who worked at 
Faenza under Carlo and Galeotti Manfredi in 
1468-88, were published in 1883 by Signor Carlo 
Malagola, keeper of the Archives of Bologna 
inthe Atti e Memorie of the Royale Deputazione 
di Storia patria per le Provincie di Romagna 
(Third Series, Vol. i., No. v., Modena), 


Mr. Sipney CoLvin communicates to the 
Jahrbuch der Kéniglich Preussischen Kunataamm- 
lungen some interesting notes respecting a 
drawing in bistre acquired last year by the 
British Museum, which he indentifies as the 
original of the frontispiece to the old Nurem- 
berg Chronicle of Hartmann Schedel, He at- 
tributes the design to Michael Wohlgemuth. 
Reduced facsimiles of drawing and woodcut 
accompany the text. Two curious prints 
recently acquired by the cabinets of Munich 
and Berlin from the town library of Liineberg, 
and ‘‘ The Betrayal of Christ,” by ‘‘ the Master 
of 1464,” are reproduced, in illustration of an 
article by Herr F. Lippmann concerning the 
connexion between early Italian and German 
engraving. One of the most charming of Mino 
da Fiesole’s reliefs of the Madonna and Child, 
recently added to the Royal Museum, Berlin, 
is the subject of a fine heliogravure and of 
learned comment by Herr von Tschudi, 


In the Zeitschrift fiir Bildende Kunst, Herr 
von Lutzow completes his study of tho art of 
Hans Makart, in which he dwells upon the 
painter’s versatile talents, theatrical taste, and 
enormous power of steady work. A photo- 
gravure of the ‘ Bacchusfest”’ accompanies 
the text. In ‘‘ Kunstgewerbeblatt”” we have 
notes for a history of ceramic art, a paper upon 
plate marks by Prof. Max Rosenberg, and some 
excellent coloured prints of wooden panelling 
for wali and ceiling (from Schloss’s Hollkirch), 
now in the Berlin Museum. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
A GUESS, 
Weston-super-Mare : Aug. 17, 183. 
Guesses—not worth much at any time—are 
perhaps most of all unprofitable when ventured 
apropos of the obscurities of ancient Oriental 
intrigue. Still, it is impossible to read Prof. 





Maspero’s report upon the contcrted mummy of 
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& young man who is supposed to have died 
poisoned, without being reminded of the famous 
** Papyrus Ju‘liciaire de Turin,” and of that great 
palace-conspiracy, directed against the life, or 
throne, of Rameses III., of which it gives an 
important, though mutilated record. Accord- 
ing to this document, some forty high officials, 
including dignitaries of the royal household, 
priests, scribes, and military officers, were impli- 
cated in the plot, as well as several ladies, 
including one Taia, supposed to be the queen. 
We also read of a young man, the son of Taia, 
significantly described as ‘‘Pentaura, who is 
also called by another name.” This Pentaura, 
it is thought, was a prince of the royal blood, 
possibly the direct heir to the throne; and he 
suffered death in expiation of his crime. It 
does not, however, follow that he died by the 
hands of the executioner. As Mr. Le Page 
Renouf first pointed out, the expression em- 
ployed in the Turin papyrus—‘“ au-f mut-nef 
tesef””—signifies that he died self-slain ; and as 
the same is said of thirteen others, it seems 
reasonable to conclude that in ancient Egypt, 
as in ancient Greece, and quite recently in 
Japan, offenders of high rank were spared the 
ignominy of execution, and condemed to suicide. 
Prince Pentaura might therefore have elected 
to die by poison; and it is at all events not 
impossible that, in this contorted mummy of an 
anonymous personage, we may behold the 
mortal remains of that traitor prince whose 
father, Rameses III., was found in the same 
vault, and now lies in the same museum. 


AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. VEDDER is with his family at Viareggio, 
where he has taken a big, rambling, antique 
house, commanding magnificent views both of 
land and sea. Here he is making sketches and 
studies, and also working upon several new 
‘* Ruba’iyat ” subjects for the new and smaller 
edition of his great work (illustrations to the 
Rub@iydt of Omar Khayydm), which is to be 
issued in the late autumn. 


‘‘SomE RoyaL AcADEMY SCANDALS” is the 
subject of an article that will appear in the 
September number of The Magazine of Art in 
continuation of the series on the past history 
and present position of the Royal Academy in 
the current volume of that periodical. 


M. AvaustE Ropr, the French sculptor, is 
engaged upon a bust of Mr. W. E. Henley. 


THE two last volumes of The Archaeological 
Survey of India contain (vol. xxi.) reports of 
General Cunningham’s tours in 1883-84, and 
1884-85, in Central India, when he visited 
Mahoba, the capital of the old Chandel dynasty 
in Bundelkhand; and (vol. xxii.) the reports 
of Mr. Carleylle’s tours from 1877 to 1880 in 
_ the neighbourhood of Gorakpur, where he 

identified several of the sites traditionally asso- 
ciated with the life of Buddha, notably Ram- 
nagar, or Ramagrama, which was visited by 
both the Chinese pilgrims Fah Hien and Hwen 
Tsiang. 








MUSIC. 
MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Footprints of the Saviour. Sacred Cantata. 
By E. Rogers. (Curwen.) This is an unpre- 
tentious work, but there is much in it deserving 
of praise. The composer is singularly happy in 
producing effect by very simple means, as, for 
example, in the chorus ‘Fierce was the wild 
billow,” by contrasts of forte and piano, and by 
the change of key near the close; and, again, 
in the unaccompanied quartett, ‘Oh, come and 
mourn with us,” by the quaint opening phrase. 
The concerted pieces and choruses are Ke 





ecidedly | 


the best numbers. The solo numbers, with one 
or two exceptions, are in comparison unin- 
teresting, and the triplet accompaniments 
become at times monotonous. The ‘ Resur- 
rection”? chorus is a trifle commonplace. The 
work is interspersed with some simple chorales, 
and the writing for the voices is throughout 
orderly. 


Morning and Evening Service. By B. Hobson 
Carroll. (Novello.) The Te Deum is bold and 
dignified. An agreable contrast is obtained 
by the constant change from part harmony to 
singing in unison and octave. At the words 
‘* Vouchsafe, O Lord,” the choir divides into 
eight parts, and the writing is scholarly, but 
not pedantic. The opening phrase of the 
‘** Jubilate Deo ” connects this movement in an 
appropriate manner with the first one. It is to 
be found again in the ‘‘ Magnificat.” The 
short fugal ending in the ‘‘ Jubilate” and the 
‘*Nunc dimittis ” effects another bond of union. 
The voice parts throughout are well written ; 
and the harmonies, modern in tone, are 
effective. 


Great is the Lord. Anthem. By E. A. Syden- 
ham. (Novello.) A bright and well-written 
piece of sacred music, which we think is likely 
to find its way into many churches. The voice 
parts are carefully written and not difficult. 


The Bridal Day. Pastoral. Words by F. B. 
Needham, music by Leonard Barnes. (Novello. ) 
There is merry dancing on the village green in 
honour of the happy day. The appearance 
of a rival accompanied by a witch for a 
time threatens disaster, but brightness is soon 
restored, and the piece ends with joyful song. 
The composer has written some very pleasing 
music. It is unpretentious, but, in its way, 
exceedingly effective. We shall not describe 
the work in detail. It is throughout tuneful, 
varied, and effective. Mr. Barnes will probably 
soon try his hand at something more ambitious. 
His cantata has been dedicated by special per- 
mission to his teacher, Sir G. A. Macfarren. 


Kyries Ancient and Modern, Edited by 
W. F. A. Lambert. (Weekes.) A useful 
collection. The editor has wisely avoided light 
or florid Church music, and, generally, arrange- 
ments which involve a repetition of the words 
of the Kyrie. The names of the composers 
include many well-known ones, such as Arnold, 
Elvey, Goss, Stainer, Ste , Wesley, &c. 
The adaptations from Sedov and Brahms 
are scarcely to be commended, 


Six Songs. By Erskine Allon. (London 
Music Publishing Company.) The words of 
these short songs are all by poets of the 
seventeenth century. The melodies are simple 
and pleasing. The accompaniments, written in 
nineteenth-century style, are clever and, for the 
most part, effective. In some, however, the 
composer follows too closely the voice part. 
The harmonies and progressions of chords show 
a trained hand. No. 4, “Tne Self Banished” 
and, No. 5, ‘‘ Constancy” please us best. 


The Lover’s Farewell. By V. Adelaide. (Hey- 
wood.) A light, but not unpleasing, love song. 


The Prayer-book Psalter. By Sir H. Oakeley. 
(Nisbet.) The learned professor of the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh justly remarks ¥ his preface 
that an uncompromising system of pointing is 
undesirable. Some of Sir H. Oakeley’s pointing 
is good, but some of it decidedly uncomfortable, 
as in a few verses of Psalms lxix. and lxxi. 
He has given a few specimens of old melodies, 
but has very properly taken off their ‘‘ usual 
modern *» On the other hand, he has 
attired some chants so as to give them ‘‘a more 
devotional form.” There are some useful 
examples of varied accompaniments given on 
pp. 78 and 82, 


——= y J 


A Manual of Music. By R. Dunstan. (Hughes.) 
This is a useful little book. Parts 1 to 4 cover 
the syllabus for pupil teachers, each part being 
preceded by the New Code requirements. Part 
5, adapted to the syllabus for 1886, includes a 
section on Voice-training. The definitions and 
explanations are, as a rule, good. We will, 
however, mention one or two points that have 
struck us in looking through the volume. On 
p- 5, sounds intermediate between musical 
sounds and noises are called inflections. The 
same term is used on p. 23 for changes of 
notes by means of sharps or flats, Again, it 
is not quite correct to say that “‘the exact 
length of each silent period is indicated by the 
shape of the rest.”” The account of enharmonic 
changes is not very clear. Transition, when 
used by staff notationists, does not, as our 
author asserts, always a sudden or violent 
modulation. The sol-fa definitions of transi- 
tion and modulation are clear, and deserve to 
be generally adopted: the former implies with 
— change of key, the latter change of 
mode. 


How to play the Fiddle. By H. W. and G. 
Gresswell. (Leadenhall a The object for 
which this little book is written is not very 
clear. It professes to give hints to beginners, 
and it does, in fact, give many practical ones, 
But a good teacher could give all needful in- 
formation respecting instruction books, method 
of tuning and holding violin, &c.; and our 
authors candidly say, at the opening of the book, 
that “those who wish to play the fiddle well must, 
at the outset, procure a good tutor.” People 
who cannot afford to pay for a good tutor 
cannot hope to learn much from books. How 
much help, for example, is it to a beginner to 
be told that ‘‘time-keeping should be most 
carefully studied”? or, again, to be warned 
that ‘‘the least nervous excitement or hurry is 
ruinous to good playing”’ ? 

Tristan and Isolde. Translated by F. Jame- 
son. (Privately printed.) The author modestly 
says in his preface that his translation of 
Wagner’s drama lays no claim to literary or 
poetic merit. A great deal of it is, however, 
as poetry, very successful. His sole aim was to 
render the work exactly in English, and his 
task is thoroughly well accomplished. Readers 
who are able to en joy the original will still feel 
pleasure in looking through this translation, 
while those who are unable to read German 
will receive it most thankfully. Mr. Jameson 
has made no attempt to imitate the metre of 
the original. J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 
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